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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
ORD KIMBERLEY moved the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill in the House of Lords on Monday, 
in a speech in which he described the scope and object 
of the Bill, pledged the Ministry, in case of the passing 
of this Bill, to introduce next Session a Redistribution Bill 
of a moderate kind such as Mr. Gladstone had described, 
one which would be traced on the old lines of the Consti- 
tution, and not make any approach to equal electoral dis- 
tricts,;—which he rather went ont of his way to revile,—and 
pointed out the danger of stimulating revolutionary feeling by 
rejecting a Bill which could not be described as anything less 
than a moderate and well-considered measure. Lord Cairns at 
once moved the amendment, of which we gave the exact terms 
last week, declining to pass a Franchise Bill apart from a Re- 
distribution Bill, and urged once more the old argument that 
this Bill, by enormously swelling the county constituencies, 
without giving them any larger proportion of Members, would 
increase the anomalies of the representative system. He 
even went so far as to declare that if a Dissolution took 
place after the passing of this Bill, and before the passing of a 
Redistribution Bill, the House of Commons elected would be so 
anomalous as to constitute rather a special Convention than a 
proper House of Commons. He thought such a Convention 
might seize power and decline all redistribution,—a very curious 
hypothesis surely, seeing that the injustice, according to Lord 
Cairns, would be, that the representatives of the county con- 
stituencies would be far too few, and yet fully conscious of the 
electoral strength to demand and obtain a great addition to 
their phalanx. 








The Duke of Argyll replied to Lord Cairns in a very moderate, 
but very vigorous speech, argued from the “ Cross-Bench”’ point 
of view, in which he maintained that the House of Lords would 
be far more powerful than it is, if there were a great many more 
Peers who thought for themselves and repudiated mere party 
leadership ; and maintained that such Peers would accept this 
Bill as a very moderate and reasonable measure, and as one 
which, even if it regulated a general election without the pass- 
ing of any Redistribution Bill, would, nevertheless, return a 
Parliament favourable to such a Redistribution Bill as the 
rural party would most approve. What the Duke of Argyll 
euphemistically termed the “nervousness” of the House of 
Lords about Redistribution, was, he declared, sure to be mis- 
understood by the country as hostility to Reform. That it will 
be so understood is certain; but whether that will be a “ mis- 
understanding” is much more doubtful. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, in a very feeble speech, 
insisted that the “leap in the dark,” taken in 1567, did not 
justify a leap “into an unfathomable abyss” now. Lord Jersey 
remonstrated with the Conservatives for showing distrust of the 
people, and supported the second reading. Lord Fife, in a speech 
of considerable ability, taunted the Conservatives with desiring 





a Dissolution before acquiescing in any popular measure, 
which he described as falling back on the doctrine of the 
plebiscite and the mandat impératif. After various other 
speeches, amongst which Lord Powerscourt delivered a very 
striking argument for facing sturdily in Parliament the real 
strength of Irish popular feeling, and Lord Fitzgerald asked 
the Peers if they really wished to provoke the people to displays 
of physical force such as we had in 1832, Lord Dunraven ex- 
plained how heartily he approved the Bill, and how determined 
he was to vote for shelving it; and the Duke of Marlborough 
denounced the policy of a manceuvre which is intended only to 
make an opportunity for an attack on the Egyptian policy of 
the Government. 


On Tuesday, Lord Carnarvon resumed the debate in a speech 
in which he frankly acknowledged his dislike to the tendency of 
all recent Reform measures, while declaring himself, never- 
theless—in some private sense of his own—an adherent 
of the democratic principle; and Lord Derby, who spoke 
next, insisted that the House of Lords existed only on 
condition that it should not exercise to the full its so- 
called Constitutional rights, and that if the Lords threw out 
this Bill they would be acting with very much the same im- 
prudence as a society of landlords who should exercise their 
full legal right of evicting their tenants. It was no more 
threatening the House of Lords to say what would be the result 
of rejecting this Bill, than it was threatening a man to tell him 
that he would get a wetting if he could not find shelter from a 
rising storm. 





Lord Brabourne then attempted to give some notion of 
the anguish it cost him to vote against this Bill and 
the Government; and Lord Rosebery expressed his deep 
sympathy with the unfortunate Baron, whose coronet must 
be to him a crown of thorns, since it was his consistent 
and miserable fate to be compelled on all occasions to vote 
against the Government. Lord Rosebery insisted on the 
melancholy figure which the Lords would present if, on some 
future occasion, they accepted the Bill which they now intended 
to reject; and he predicted that in all probability they would 
do so. Before the Bill came up again, Lord Cairns’s army 
would have melted away. “Some would have listened to the 
dictates of reason. Some would have been satisfied with one 
rejection. Some would have married wives; some would have 
bought oxen ; there would be a falling away.” If the con- 
noisseur who, the other day, paid £4,500 for an elaborate and 
costly horn, were to use it to poke the fire with, he would not 
do a sillier thing than Lord Salisbury in using that ancient 
House to poke up a great conflagration in the country. 

The Archbishop of Cuaneitien in a brief but very impressive 
speech, declared that the Church trusted the people, and that no 
Churchmen were so good as the Churchmen who were also work- 
ing-men. The Lord Chancellor, after pointing out that in 1832 
Lord Lyndhurst had persuaded the House of Lords to pass a 
resolution intended to wreck the great Reform Bill, which was 
the very reverse of that tendered by Lord Cairns, since it 
asserted that you must fix your franchise first and your re- 
distribution afterwards, described Lord Salisbury’s policy by 
a nickname of Lord Salisbury’s own giving, “the policy of the 
ostrich,”—a creature which seems to think that by concealing 
danger from itself, it conceals itself from the danger, the only 
principle on which it could be pretended, that the policy now 
recommended to the Lords was safe. Lord Salisbury began by 
falling somewhat vindictively on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for suggesting that the opposition to this Bill had in it any savour 
of distrust of the people. On the contrary, according to Lord Salis- 
bury, iti is the Conservatives who are trying to show their trust 
in the people by rejecting the Franchise Bill. If the Lords 
were to be misunderstood, it would be only because the 
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Radicals made it their business to misrepresent the Lords. 
Lord Salisbury’s only object was in the presence of vast 
proposals, which surpassed in importance the change effected 
in 1688, to appeal to the people, and to the people he brought 
his appeal accordingly. Lord Granville did not think that the 
Tories were really dying to extend the franchise, and produced 
a good deal of evidence from the speeches of leading Conserva- 
tives to the contrary, evidence which appeared to show that Lord 
Salisbury need not have attacked the Archbishop of Canterbury 
so bitterly as he did for intimating that the opposition to this 
Bill proceeds from distrust of the people. 


The division showed 146 for the second reading and 206 for 
Lord Cairns’s amendment,—majority against the Bill, 59. The 
only Bishop who voted against the Bill was the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. Both the Archbishops and the ten Bishops 
of Winchester, Durham, Oxford, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, 
Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Manchester, and St. Asaph voted in its 
favour,—a striking evidence of the growth in breadth of eccle- 
siastical feeling. Thirteen Bishops abstained. Lord Tennyson 
also voted for the Bill, and five Conservative Peers voted with the 
Government. The Tories were much depressed by the dwindling 
of their majority. It was the largest division since the abolition 
of proxies. 


A meeting of the Liberal party was held at the Foreign Office 
on Thursday, at which Mr. Gladstone took the chair. His speech 
on the action of the Lords dwelt on two great points. One was the 
entire novelty of the assertion that the Lords, who have no con- 
stituents, have a right to compel an appeal to the country when- 
ever they choose to imagine that the country has changed its 
mind and wishes to return a different House of Commons. 
That is the right, said Mr. Gladstone, of the Ministry of the 
day, whenever it is of that opinion; but then it sends its own 
adherents to the country, as well as the adherents of its 
antagonists; whereas, in the claim of the House of Lords to do 
likewise, there is no equality of position, since it hazards 
nothing, while it does put the country to the cost of a 
general election. His next point was, that the Government had 
actually offered the leader of the Tories in the House of Lords 
a compromise during the recent struggle. They had proposed 
to pass in both Houses an identical resolution, declaring 
that each House had passed the Franchise Bill in reli- 
ance on the promise of the Government to introduce a 
Redistribution Bill next Session, and to embody this resolution 
in an address to the Crown, so that all three elements of the Legis- 
lature would be in possession of this pledge. This proposal 
was rejected by Lord Salisbury, on the ground that he was not 
going to discuss the Redistribution Bill “ with a rope round his 
neck ”—that is,a Franchise Act under which, if at all, the party 
must appeal to the people. This being so, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed to cut the Session as short as possible, and to convene an 
autumn Session about October 21st to pass the Franchise Bill 
again. 


Mr. Goschen made some remarks strongly deprecating any 
violent language towards the Lords, to which Mr. Bright replied 
that he hoped the country would discuss the question how 
to prevent the recurrence of these legislative breakdowns; and 
he suggested that some limit should be put on the Lords’ right 
of veto which, as we have elsewhere argued, seems to us quite 
insufficient. The meeting, on the whole, warmly endorsed Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals and Mr. Bright’s impatience witb the 
Lords, and was not much in sympathy with Mr. Goschen. 


In the Commons, Mr. Gladstone made the same statement as 
to the intentions of the Government; and said that only the 
Franchise Bill would be brought forward at the Autumn Session, 
and that no Redistribution Bill could be produced till after the 
Franchise Bill had been passed. The Government of London 
Bill, the Law of Evidence Bill, the Coinage Bill, the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill, and many others of minor importance, must be 
dropped. Sir Stafford Northcote expressed his regret at this de- 
cision, and Lord Randolph Churchill made one of his noisy and 
turbulent speeches, in which heattacked the Government, and per- 
sonally attacked Sir Charles Dilke, who had, he said, in a speech 
made the previous evening, misquoted him. Others of the Con- 
servatives followed in a less violent strain; but the Liberals 
heartily supported Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, and entreated 
him to take Wednesdays and Fridays, as well as Tuesdays, for 
the Government. ; 





Sir Charles Dilke is the only Cabinet Minister who has yet 
addressed a popular meeting on the crisis. He spoke of the 
Lords on Wednesday to the Liberals of Middlesex in a tone of 
studied carefulness, but declared that their power of stopping 
all legislation was one which could only exist “if used with the 
most scrupulous moderation.” It would be intolerable that the. 
will of the country should be thwarted by a permanently Con. 
servative majority in the Upper House. The reluctance of 
the Radical Press to support any reform of the Lords—g 
reluctance, we may add, quite curiously strong and avowed 
in the North—ought to be a warning to them. Sir 
Charles laughed at the “unity” of the Conservative Party, 
showing that Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill 
openly denounced each other’s ideas, .and hinting that the latter 
was the more popular man of the two. He condemned Lord 
Salisbury strongly for saying that “things were getting on 
charmingly in Egypt,” the Marquis’s meaning being that the 
worse things went in that direction the better it would be for 
his party. He expressed an opinion that the Peers would not 
throw out the Bill a second time, and believed that the country 
would take the opportunity to denounce obstruction in the- 
Commons as well as through the Lords. We trust the latter 
hope may be fulfilled; but the English think of one thing at 
one time. 


The fog is lifting on the Nile. The Daily News correspondent 
at Assouan, who has been most keen and successful in the collec. 
tion of news which the paper does not like, telegraphs, on 
Thursday, a letter received there from Mr. Joseph Franco, of 
Dongola, a Maltese subject of the Queen. Mr. Franco states that 
on June 21st, the Mudir of Dongola, after interviews with Sheikh 
Hedayed, commanding the Mahdi’s army near the town, an- 
nounced that he had accepted the Emirship of Dongola at the 
hands of the Mahdi. He, therefore, ordered all Christians to 
become Mussulmans; and, on their refusal, threw them 
into prison. He then informed them,—Europeans ag 
well as Copts,—that unless they yielded they would be 
sent to El Obeid to be sold as slaves. Thereupon they did 
yield. It is added that the fall of Berber is certain, fugitives 
thence having reached Dongola; and that the Mudir, who con- 
trols the telegraph, is deliberately deceiving the authorities in 
Cairo. We have given our reasons elsewhere for believing this 
letter to be authentic; and if so, it shows that the Mahdi’s 
lieutenants are steadily advancing northward. It is probable 
that he himself remains at El Obeid, as his spiritual authority 
cannot be impaired by the success of any General, and he is not 
a trained fighting-man. He may, however, as some reports have 
it, be moving, or intending to move, to Khartoum. 





The cholera panic increases in South Europe. The disease is 
now admitted to be the Asiatic variety, Dr. Koch, the German 
specialist, in particular announcing, as the result of his 
autopsies, that there can be no doubt; and the deaths have 
risen in Marseilles to fifty-nine on Thursday, the “day” 
including the whole twenty-four hours. Twenty thousard 
people are said to have quitted Marseilles, and it is with 
difficulty that even the police are retained at their posts. 
All railway travellers are fumigated with acrid vapours, 
a proceeding which Dr. Koch ridicules, and declares to 
be a “ Chinoiserie,” but which French doctors approve. The 
Spaniards are so wild with alarm that they have ordered all 
visitors from France to be stripped and sponged with disin- 
fectants—a ridiculous proceeding, unless all linen is burned— 
and the Italian Municipalities direct that every patient shall be 
taken at once to a lazaretto, and that the house he has left, with 
all the people in it, shall be strictly sealed up for fifteen days, 
which, considering that the “sealing” has no effect on the 
drains, is simply a cruel absurdity. It should be observed that 
although the disease is undoubtedly Asiatic, and the victims 
are beyond measure alarmed, the proportion of recoveries to 
seizures remains large. 


M. Ferry on Monday, in answer to the Deputy from Cochin 
China, stated precisely the position of France in regard to 
China. Captain Fournier had brought home the text of the 
Treaty of Tientsin, and an Imperial order conveying to Li- 
Hung-Chang, the Plenipotentiary who signed it, full approval 
of its conditions. That treaty in Clause 2 expressly provided 
for the “ immediate” evacuation of the frontier fortresses by all 
Chinese troops. Nevertheless, when the French troops ap- 
proached Langson, the Chinese beguiled them into anambuscade, 
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and then attacked them. Whether that ambuscade was 
arranged by local chiefs or by the central authorities the 
Government of Pekin must be held responsible, and must 
be made to understand that such outrages must be paid 
for. The demand for compensation had been made, and 
the French Government awaited the reply, confident that 
it was in 'a position to enforce the Treaty, and punish “ madly 
imprudent violations ” of its provisions. This declaration, 
which means immediate war, unless the reparation is made 
at once, was received with rapturous approval by the Chamber, 
and is hardly strong enough for the Parisian journalists. M. 
Patendtre has by this time reached Pekin, and long negotia- 
tions will not be allowed; but no hint of the probable decision 
of the Chinese Court has yet reached Europe. The absence of 
even private telegrams on the subject from Shanghai is note- 
worthy. It is supposed that in the event of refusal, the French 
will at once seize Foo-Chow, the Woolwich of China, and occupy 
Canton; but this is doubtful, and the Parisian journals hint 
that some hitherto unsuspected blow will be delivered by 
the French. We do not see how that is possible without an 


army. 


The Times publishes a significant little telegram from its 
correspondent in Saigon, the capital of the French Indo-Chinese 
dependencies. Writing on June 30th, he describes Saigon as a 
town of functionaries, all of whom are greatly elated by recent 
events, and especially by the annexation of Cambodia,—a strik- 
ing incident which occurred a month since, and has almost 
escaped attention in Europe,--and “are calling for a vigorous 
policy at Bankok,” the capital of Siam. That is the point to 
which, when this Chinese quarrel is over, French ambition 
will naturally be directed, and which is, we believe, creating 
some uneasiness in Calcutta. If the French seriously 
intend to create an India of their own in Indo-China, 
they must, as we pointed out a year ago, take Siam; 
and their agents in Saigon already perceive that fact. An 
attack on Siam would be a serious matter, as it would compel 
us either to form a strict alliance with France in Southern Asia 
—a policy with much to be said for it—or to insist upon the 
recognition of a neutral zone which neither Power must cross. 
British Burmah would be untenable if the Indian Government 
had perpetually to quarrel with France about its boundaries and 
its customs duties. 


‘he Conference is still suspended, the diplomatists awaiting 
the conclusion of a discussion among the financial experts as 
to the precise position of the Egyptian Treasury. The French 
negotiators desire, it is believed, to show that no reduction of 
interest is necessary, alleging that the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund will be sufficient for the present. According to the latest 
reports, however, the British Government, while agreeing that 
it must suffer like other creditors, and must, therefore, accept 
three. per cent. upon its shares in the Suez Canal, instead of 
five per cent., so long as interest on those shares is paid by 
the Egyptian Government, insists upon the general reduc- 
tion. If that is not conceded, the Conference fails, and the 
British Government, lending the money itself, will assume a 
different attitude in Egypt. That report may, however, be un- 
true, as undoubtedly most reports are, and the public will 
do well to await an official statement. The only thing certain 
is, that somebody in Conference is fighting strenuously for 
something, as the mere investigation of the figures would not 
occupy all this time. Financial experts are not bank clerks, 
bound to balance accounts to a halfpenny; and Egyptian 
Budgets have been long since fairly well understood. 

The French Government is almost as much perplexed with 
its House of Lords as we are. The nine bureaus of the Senate 
have elected eighteen members to consider the Revision pro- 
posal, and nine are found to be against it, and nine for it if 
guarantees are given that the “Congress,” when it sits, shall 
not travel out of the limits settled by M. Ferry. It appears that 
the Premier, at the last moment of the discussion in the Chamber, 
consented that the Congress should discuss the election of the 
Senate by universal suffrage ; and with 450 Republican Deputies 
in a joint Congress of 855 to discuss is to decree. The Senate is, 
therefore, alarmed; and it is by no means certain that it will not at 
last reject the proposal, though at present it asks only an honour- 
able undertaking from the majority. Some compromise will 


the background; but it is evidently considered that the seventy- 
five seats for life are doomed. They are too inconsistent with 
Republican logic. 





The Convention of the Democratic Party commenced its 
sittings at Chicago on Tuesday, but up to Friday noon had not 
selected its candidate. Mr. Cleveland, of Ohio, had treble the 
number of votes of the highest next candidate ; but the old rule 
of the party requires a two-third nomination, and this will be 
difficult to secure. The Tammany Party in New York, sup- 
ported by the Irish in all States, are definitely opposed to Mr. 
Cleveland, and in favour of Senator Bayard or Mr. Randall. 
They rouse strong hostility in the West; but great efforts are 
made to conciliate them by inserting in the “ Platform” sentences 
binding the Government to “ protect” American citizens in 
foreign lands. Upon the tariff question the Convention is ¢ 
little vague, as it defends ‘“ Custom Houses ’’—that is, indirect 
as against direct taxation—but still it maintains the old prin- 
ciple that revenue should be collected only to supply the 
national needs. It should be noted that one part of Mr. Blaine’s 
Jingo policy is more popular than was expected, and that the . 
Democrats favour “closer political and commercial relations ” 
with the fifteen “sister Republics” of the two Americas,—a 
curious exception against Brazil. 

The Jews rise high in France. It appears from an Annuaire 
published by the community in Paris that two Jews sit in the 
Senate, three in the Chamber, four in the Council of State, and 
two in the Supreme Council of Public Education. One Cabinet 
Minister, M. David Raynal, isa Jew, and so are no less than 
ten chiefs of Ministerial departments, who are probably more 
powerful than Ministers. Three Prefects are Jews, seven Sub- 
Prefects, and four Inspectors-General of Education. The same 
community furnishes two Generals of Division, three Generals 
of Brigade, four Colonels and nine Lieutenant-Colonels, one 
Judge of the Court of Cassation (the President), and ten pro- 
vincial Judges. Mr. Disraeli ascribed to his tribesmen the 
faculty of accumulation in a supreme degree, but they have also 
the faculty of getting on in the intellectual professions. 

The Upper House of Convocation last week had an interesting 
discussion on the formation of a proposed House of Laymen, 
which should meet at the same time as Convocation, and give 
its views on the questions submitted to it. The proposal is to 
have ten members appointed by the lay members of the London 
Diocesan Conference for the diocese of London, six in like 
manner for the diocese of Winchester, and six for the diocese of 
Rochester, and four for every other diocese, ten official mem- 
bers being nominated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
would, we believe, give a Lay House of about 121 members; 
and the proposal is, that it shall be opened by the Archbishop, 
that it shall meet only when Convocation meets, and that it 
shall be dissolved with every dissolution of Parliament. This 
is a provisional scheme which seems well conceived for giving 
the laity a certain influence over the proceedings of the 
Church; but to work it properly it will require a much more 
careful and business-like system in electing the Diocesan 
Conferences than has been usually applied. 

Miss Miiller, in a letter to last Saturday’s Times, on the dis- 
traint which had taken place in her house because she declined 
to pay taxes until the suffrage was conceded her, states,— 
“Every post brings me letters containing expressions of 
approval from unknown friends, and the names of women-house- 
holders who propose to follow my example next year.’ We 
only hope Miss Miiller will not find the penalty of her high- 
spirited course greater than she can bear. It may be a comfort 
to her if she gets a few fellow-martyrs, but the correspondence 
with sympathisers in which she bids fair to be engaged, will be a 
terrible set-off against her limited popularity. Miss Miller must 
perfectly well know that her views are already quite as well repre- 
sented in Parliament as they would be in case a handful of women 
householders were added to the electorate; and that no griev- 
ance she may have, would be at all more likely to be removed, if 
the infinitely petty remedy for which she contends were applied. 
to-morrow. The whole agitation is unreal to the last degree. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PROPOSAL. 
N R. GLADSTONE’S proposal to cut the present Session 


as short as possible, and to summon a new Autumn 
Session for the purpose of passing the Franchise Bill again, 
and for that purpose alone,—leaving the Redistribution Bill 
for the work of next year,—will be accepted loyally by all 
Liberals as the means best adapted, under the circumstances 
of the case, to get the Franchise Bill passed into law. The 
alternative plans suggested are all open to some grave objec- 
tion. The most plausible of these alternatives,—namely, to 
adjourn instead of proroguing Parliament, and to introduce in 
the Autumn Session the Redistribution Bill for which the 
Lords cry out, so as to give them another chance of passing the 
Franchise Bill, which on Tuesday night they did not kill, 
though they declined to proceed with it,—is open to what we 
believe a final objection, namely, that the Lords would find in 
the Redistribution Bill when they saw it, and still more in 
the disaffection of some of those Members whose seats were 
endangered by it, the best possible excuse for not passing the 
Franchise Bill itself. They would say, of course, ‘The new 
franchise without a redistribution of seats would be most 
undesirable; but the redistribution of seats which you propose 
is not to our liking, and even many of your own followers are 
doing all in their power to delay its discussion. Why, then, 
should we pass the Franchise Bill, when we, in common with 
many discontented Liberals, should choose to reject the Redis- 
tribution Bill, and when the only effect of passing the Fran- 
chise Bill would be to make the new franchise legal without a 
fair redistribution of seats,—the very result to which we have 
been objecting so long?’ It is obvious enough that, unless the 
Lords can be compelled to pass the Franchise Bill before they 
see the Redistribution Bill, they cannot be compelled 
to pass it at all. There will be many grounds of objection 
to the best Redistribution Bill in the world,—many grounds 
of objection which even Liberal Members will feel. And 
no sooner will the Lords see disaffection breaking out in the 
Liberal Party than they will exult in the strength of their 
position, and become even less amenable to reason than they 
are now. It seems to us that in proposing what the Govern- 
ment proposed to the Lords by way of compromise,—namely, 
that identical resolutions should be passed in both Houses, 
and presented in a joint address to the Crown, stating that 
each House had passed the Franchise Bill in reliance on the 
pledges of her Majesty’s advisers to introduce the Redistribution 
Bill next year,—they went to the furthest possible point of 
concession to the dignity of the House of Lords. Lord Salis- 
bury rejected that compromise because, he said, he would not 
discuss redistribution “ with a rope round his neck ;” which 
means that he would not discuss redistribution under 
the necessity of appealing to five millions of electors 
instead of three millions, in case he did not like the 
Redistribution Bill. Well, who for a moment supposes 
that any Redistribution Bill which could possibly be intro- 
duced by a Liberal Government, would be agreeable to Lord 
Salisbury ? Who in his senses supposes that Lord Salisbury 
will not be eager to get Redistribution into his own hands if he 
ean? What he means, then, by deciining to discuss redistribu- 
tion * with a rope round his neck,” is simply this,—that the 
enlarged franchise is the rope round his neck; that to appeal 
to the five millions instead of the three millions would be 
fatal to his plans; that he might be compelled to accept 
a Redistribution scheme if the appeal lay to the five 
millions, which he would certainly choose to reject if 
the appeal lay to the three millions; and that, therefore, 
he will not hear of appealing to the five millions at all, 
since it would evidently amount to compelling him to accept 
a Redistribution scheme of a kind not favourable to the 
interests of his party, and to give up all hope of getting Re- 
distribution into his own power. What could be plainer 
speaking? Lord Salisbury has virtually declared that he wiil 
not pass the Franchise Bill till he sees a Redistribution Bull 
that he likes ; and as he is sure that he shall not like any Re- 
distribution Bill proposed by the Liberals, he will reject 
the Franchise Bill in order that he may the more safely reject 
the Redistribution Bill. That being so, to have brought in 
the Redistribution Bill while the fate of the Franchise 
Bill was still pending in the Lords, would have been 
childish. The country must understand that what is need- 
ful is to get the Lords’ assent to the Franchise Bill before 








the Redistribution Bill is introduced, and that so, and so only, 
is there the smallest chance of getting that House of Tories to 
pass any Liberal Reform Bill. We should remember that the 
Lords never have passed a Liberal Reform Bill, except under 
pressure of a most formidable kind. In 18382, they passed it 
under the terror of revolution. In 1867, they passed a Reform 
Bill proposed by Tories, and proposed expressly to “dish the 
Whigs.” In the present case, they will pass no general Reform 
Bill, except under some very severe pressure. The form in 
which that pressure would best be applied is to let them see 
that the country intends to have the Franchise Bill first, and 
to have it with or without a Redistribution Bill; with it, if 
the Lords are reasonable, without it, if the Lords are un- 
reasonable; but with it or without it, to have the Franchise 
Bill at all events and at all costs. If we press strongly enough 
we shall get that out of the Lords,—who showed themselves 
sufficiently hesitating and uncertain on Tuesday night. If we 
do not press for that, we shall get nothing but wasted Sessions 
and an angry country. 

And here we must say that we deplore the drift of Mr. 
Goschen’s remarks at the Liberal meeting on Wednes- 
day. It is very natural and right for Mr. Goschen to be a 
moderate, but is it either natural or right for one of the ablest 
of modern statesmen to plead for the Lords in such a crisis as 
this, in the manner in which Mr. Goschen pleaded? Suppose 
we get their assent to the Franchise Bill in December; is that 
enough? Is it not the positive duty of the country to 
look beyond the immediate crisis, and to demand some remedy 
for this intolerable obstructiveness of the Upper House, even 
when the measure to which its assent is asked affects 
chiefly the other House, has been carried in that other 
House by the largest majorities, and is admitted even 
by the Tories of the House of Lords to be a reasonable and 
moderate and even Conservative measure? We hold so 
strongly that this is the duty of the country that we should 
feel profoundly ashamed of the timidity, the political in- 
capacity, and the shortsightedness of Englishmen, if the main 
drift of the popular agitation of the autumn were not a 
demand for some general remedy for the obstructiveness of 
the Lords, and not merely a demand for a surrender on this 
particular point. Surely Mr. Goschen himself must, in his 
heart of hearts, feel this as strongly as we do. It is all very 
well to condemn foolish and violent language such as was lately 
used by one of the Members for Southwark. No wise man will 
approve such language. But the Lords need reform even more 
than the Commons. The House of Lords, as it is at present, is 
distinctly a bad Legislative Assembly, an Assembly always of 
one party, whatever the feeling of the people ; and not even a 
strong House, if considered only as a House of that party. For 
ourselves, we hold that the best Reform would be to summon 
to the House of Lords, at the opening of each Parliament, only 
such peers as her Majesty’s advisers for the time being, in 
their wisdom, considered, on their responsibility, to be most 
likely to form a strong Council of the nation ; in other words, 
to have a select House of Lords, chosen by the Ministry of 
the day in the interest of the public, just as the Magis- 
trates or Lords-Lieutenant are selected. That might give 
us a decent Second Chamber. Our present Second Cham- 
ber is an intolerably bad one, one which no statesman can 
really in his heart of hearts respect. We should very much 
prefer this remedy to the one suggested by Mr. Bright in his 
admirable speech—namely, some kind of limit on the vetoing 
power of the present House of Lords—because that would in- 
volve either a right to waste time, which is most objectionable, 
or such a majority in the House of Commons as it would be 
very hard to command. Nor would any such limit tend to 
improve the legislative character of the House of Lords. And 
we want to see the House of Lords improved. If it is not im- 
proved, we are convinced that sooner or Jater it will be, and 
will rightly be, abolished. Now, we would rather see it im- 
proved. We believe that it might be improved, if only 
those Peers were summoned who have for some reason or 
other a real weight in the country, and to whom, even now, 
when they speak, every one-listens either with hope or with 
deference. 

But this is a question for statesmen. What does not seem 
to us to be a question for statesmen, but for the people, is the 
absolute necessity of putting an end to the mischievous obstruc- 
tiveness of the House of Lords; and, in spite of Mr. Goschen, 
we submit that this is the question for the agitation of the 
autumn, and that the demand for the surrender of the Lords 
on the point at issue should be a mere incident of that agitation. 
We respect Mr. Goscken too deeply to doubt that, when he 
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comes to consider the question again, however wise he may be 
in deprecating violence of language, he will see that some- 
thing, which the Lords will consider menace, whether rightly 
or not, ought to be said on every platform in which the gravity 
of the present situation, and its significance for the future, is 
appreciated as it ought to be. 





THE FRANCHISE BILL IN THE LORDS. 


HE debate in the Lords has been on the whole justly praised 
for its statesmanlike character, and indeed, for its com- 
parative terseness. Lord Kimberley discharged his expository 
duties well. Lord Cairns put the argument for his amend- 
ment as plausibly and as moderately as it could have been put, 
when he said that a Parliament elected under*the new fran- 
chise, without any redistribution of seats, would be a Conven- 
tion, and not a Parliament ; the Duke of Argyll, in his very 
spirited speech, argued the case from the point of view of 
“the Cross-Bench mind,” in a manner which ought to have 
carried conviction even to Lord Brabourne, had “ the Cross- 
Bench mind ” been in all cases, notably in Lord Brabourne’s, 
really one of that impartial and prudent character which the Duke 
so generously ascribed to it ; Lord Carnarvon expressed the true 
view of the Conservative Party when he admitted frankly that 
he disliked the measure for its own sake, but found the absence 
of a Redistribution scheme the only reason which will hold 
water at the present moment for voting against it ; Lord Derby 
formulated the common-sense of the world with his usual power 
and lucidity when he said that the Tories, in resisting any pro- 
visional measure, argued as if a Budget were worthless, solely 
because it has to be followed by Supplementary Estimates, and 
when he pointed out that methods of legislation possible in 1867 
are not possible now; Lord Rosebery was both sagacious and 
brilliant when he entreated the Lords not to use so costly and 
so combustible an insiitution as their own, solely for the 
purpose of poking up a fire in the country which would begin, 
of course, by setting fire to the poker itself; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury inaugurated, we may hope, a new-era in the 
Church when he set the example of that hearty trust in the 
people, which so deeply and so characteristically excited 
the wrath of Lord Salisbury; the Lord Chancellor con- 
tributed, perhaps, the happiest of all the historical 
touches to the debate, when he reminded their Lordships 
that in the heated controversy on the great Reform Bill, Lord 
Lyndhurst made and carried a motion to postpone redistribu- 
tion till the enfranchising part of the measure had been carried,— 
thus precisely reversing the maneuvre of Lord Cairns; Lord Salis- 
bury was never more misleading,—tbat is, happier in achieving 
the chief result of his oratory—than when he compared the 
warnings addressed by Liberals to the Peers to the proceedings 
of a man who had marshalled a number of little boys with 
stones in their hands, with orders to stone a particular pas- 
senger if he should pass, and who then warned that passenger 
that if he should unfortunately go down the road in question he 
might probably receive a volley of stones ; and Lord Granville 
made a happy point against the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don’s very feeble speech, when he said that instead of this 
Bill being either “ the leap in the dark” of 1867, or the leap 
into “ an unfathomable abyss” which the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon imagined it, it was nothing but a leap into a 
region which had once been dark, but which the experience 
of seventeen years had lighted up with a bright illumina- 
tion, and had shown to be dry and solid ground. The 
debate then was satisfactory enough,—much more satis- 
factory than the vote, though even that has its satisfactory 
side. It is satisfactory to find the Archbishops and Bishops 
voting, with one notable exception that “ proves the rule,” for 
confidence in the people. It is satisfactory to find the con- 
tentiousness of Lord Elcho in the House of Commons trans- 
formed into the good-sense of Lord Wemyss in the House of 
Lords ; it is satisfactory to see independent Conservatives like 
the Earl of Jersey rebelling against the despotism even of such 
allies as Lord Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, and the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon ; and it is most satisfactory to discover 
that, even when authority is strained to the utmost to make 
the bucolic Peers vote wrong, the Liberals can muster in 
that realm of despair, the Upper House, so considerable a 
number of friends as 146, against a Tory majority of only 205. 
Such a result may give the country hope that the House of 
Peers is not wholly without elements of promise, And, in 
any case, it will dishearten the Tory party in the prosecution 
of that career of mischief which Lord Salisbury has sketched 
out for them. 





What, again, is the net result of the debate? We think 
two points will come out in strong relief. The first is that 
reasonable men, even of a very Conservative type, attach no 
real importance at all to Lord Cairns’s argument that if by 
chance the Franchise Bill were not supplemented by a 
Redistribution Bill before a wlissolution, the next Parlia- 
ment would be a Convention, and not a Parliament. As 
the Duke of Argyll insisted, a more absurd exaggeration 
could hardly be conceived. Even in that event, the next 
House of Commons would be a House in which all the 
borough Members would be elected under the same conditions 
as at present, and in which the county Members would 
be elected under decidedly different conditions, indeed, both 
from those of the present law, and from those of the law as it 
would soon be recast, but still certainly not so different as to 
promise any startling or bewildering results. The “ urban 
elements” which would be admitted into the counties, have 
been shown in a good many northern boroughs to be at least 
as Conservative as the rural elements are likely to prove. And 
the new constituencies would exercise, as the Duke of Argyll 
pointed out, at least this influence over redistribution, that they 
would insist on a fair share of influence being given to the 
counties, and would resist the concentration of too much poli- 
tical influence in great cities like London, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Belfast. There is no 
reason to believe that the Franchise Bill would not be immedi- 
ately supplemented by a Redistribution Bill; but even if that 
were not the case, the idea that the temporary House of Commons 
which would be elected under the new franchise, without Redis- 
tribution, would be revolutionary, is perfectly absurd. It would 
be revolutionary only if Liverpool,and Manchester, and Sheffield, 
and Birmingham are at present revolutionary,—which we all 
know that they are not. Indeed, we can well imagine that in 
the counties flooded by “ urban”’ votes the result might prove 
much more Conservative than in the counties flooded by agri- 
cultural labourers’ votes. We do not yet know what these votes 
willbe. But we do know that Methodist and Baptist and other 
sectarian influences of a pronounced kind, are far stronger in 
some of the most agricultural districts in England, than they 
are in the outskirts of great towns. We can well imagine 
that even if the effect of household franchise in the counties is 
tried without Redistribution, the Conservative Party may find 
themselves crying out against the very kind of Redistribution 
for which they are now so solicitous. They may well find 
that the urban county districts are the strongholds of a 
much more temperate and Conservative feeling, than the deep 
country itself. 

In the second place, the debate has proved that the Lords 
are most sensitive to the notion that they dislike granting 
household franchise to the counties. They protest that they 
love it,—only that they are in conscience bound not to grant it 
in any way which will be prompt and gracious. The chorus ° 
of protests that they are a gravely misunderstood House, will 
deceive no sensible person. We do not believe that they are 
misunderstood at all. We do not suppose, indeed, that they 
are any more insincere when they declare that if they could 
only get a good Redistribution Bill with the Franchise Bill, 
they would vote the latter Bill at once, than men in general 
are insincere when they find themselves excellent excuses— 
which are not their real reasons—for not doing the thing 
which they do not want to do. But that they are deceiving 
theinselves in the matter is as plain as anything in human life 
ever can be. Lord Carnarvon, who said openly that he dis- 
liked the whole tendency of Reform, but that he saw no logical 
standing-ground for refusing the extension of the Franchise, 
except the absence of a Redistribution scheme, honestly ex- 
pressed what the great majority of the Tories obviously felt. 
They chose the strongest ground they could find; and they 
were only too thankful that they could find some ground 
which was not blank distrust of the people. But more 
sincere distrust of the people was never expressed even 
by Coriolanus himself, than lurked under the Lords’ vehement 
protestations of their wish to do the very thing they were 
refusing to do. In 1832 Lord Lyndhurst found it convenient to 
get rid of reform by asserting that the franchise should be decided 
upon before Redistribution was talked of. In 1884, the same 
leader, if he had been living,—and, as a Tory, Lord Salisbury 
is a fair equivalent for him,—would have done what Lord 
Salisbury is now doing, that is, would have asserted that you 
ought not to fix the franchise without simultaneously deciding 
on the scheme of redistribution. The reason why Lord Lynd- 
hurst said what he did in 1832 was, that that seemed the easiest 
way to defeat Reform. The reason why Lord Salisbury says 
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just the opposite in 1884 is, that that seems the easiest way to 
get for the Tory Party the control of the inevitable Reform Bill. 
The very opposite of Lord Lyndhurst’s thesis of 1832 is a con- 
venient creed now; and, consequently, their Lordships discover 
that they believe now the very opposite of what they thought 
they believed in 1832. It is all very natural, but the country 
will not misunderstand it. There is no danger at all of the 
House of Lords being misunderstood. 





THE LORDS AND THE EXECUTIVE. 


ORD ROSEBERY, in his speech of Tuesday, gently 
chaffed Lord Kimberley for having opposed his motion 

for the reform of the House of Lords. How could the Peers, 
asked Lord Rosebery, imagine that the Government were 
menacing the Upper House when the mover of the Franchise 
Bill had, only a fortnight before, done his utmost to crush 
out a moderate little motion for reforming it? It was quite 
true: both Lord Granville and Lord Kimberley directly op- 
posed any reform of the Lords, except in the direction of 
delegation ; and the fact indicates one of the hundred diffi- 
culties which impede the Government whenever the Peers 
use their whole strength to make advance impossible. The 
Premier is met with difficulties at the very threshold. The 
Upper House is armoured in privileges, some of them statutory, 
some of them traditional, and some of them arising out of con- 
stitutional etiquette, which would grievously hamper any Minis- 
try intent on Radical reform. To begin with, the Peers can never 
be without representatives in the Cabinet. It is part of the 
unwritten Constitution that the Secretaries of State must be 
in Parliament ; and in the latest statute on the subject, that 
of 1858, which increased the number of Principal Secretaries 
of State from four to five, Clause IV. runs thus :—“ After 
the commencement of this Act, any four of her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State for the time being, and any four 
of the Under-Secretaries for the time being to her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, may sit and vote as Members of 
the House of Commons; but not more than four such Princi- 
pal Secretaries, and not more than four such Under-Secretaries, 
shall sit as Members of the House of Commons at the same 
time.”’ One Member of the Cabinet must, therefore, he a Peer ; 
and by an etiquette which has, we believe, only once been 
broken, so must the Lord President in Council. The Lord 
Chancellor, or some member of the Commission holding the 
Great Seal when there is no Chancellor, is also invariably a 
Peer, and so also is the Lord Privy Seal, when that officer 
exists, Of course, both the Lord Chancellor and the Privy 
Seal could be left out of the Cabinet; but in practice the 
difficulty of transacting business without responsible and fully 
empowered Ministers in both Houses is so great, that a large 
share of the seats in the Cabinet is.invariably assigned to the 
Upper House. The present is supposed to be a Radical 
Ministry ; but at this moment the Lord President, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Secretary for the Colonies, the Secretary for 
India, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, seven in 
fact out of the fourteen great officers who now form 
the governing Committee of the kingdom, are all Peers, while 
the Secretary for War is the eldest son of a Duke. There are 
Peers—Lord Kimberley, for instance—who are decisively 
Liberal, and Peers—like Lord Rosebery—who in politics may 
be fairly classed as Radicals; but all Peers have a feeling*for 
their Order, and very few are without a deep inner prejudice 
in favour of abstaining from evoking the country against the 
Upper House. The Lords are within their right, they say, 
though they are misguided. It is, therefore, inevitable that 
a Cabinet so constituted should, when quarrels arise between 
the Houses, be deeply penetrated by conservative feeling, 
which is not diminished by the supplementary fact that 
of the remaining thirty-two ‘ Ministers” three are Peers, 
and eight either Peers or representatives of ennobled families, 
No Premier, however confident of the support of the nation, 
can be insensible to the pressure of such a body of colleagues, 
backed as they are by the whole Conservative Party, by the 
number of Liberal Members who are in the succession to 
Peerages, and by that large number of influential persons who, 
though Liberal, are in favour of the hierarchical order of 
society, and of retaining what they would describe as a reserve 
of preservative force within the Constitution, The dead- 


weight of resistance from the inside to any proposal for 
diminishing the weight of the Peers in the kingdom is enormous, 
so great, that it is a wonder successive statesmen like Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, have been able 








to pass measures detested by the Upper House, and that now 
that the Commons have become so nearly Democratic, the 
machine moves on at all. It could not move if many such 
votes were passed as that of Tuesday night, or if the control 
of the rank and file of the Peerage—the “country Peers,” ag 
the Duke of Argyll called them—did not tend to be vested, ag 
it has been for long periods together, in exceedingly cautious 
and, from the point of view of Peers, “ safe ” men. 

We do not altogether wonder that Peers like Lord Salisbury, 
who would not care much if the House were abolished, who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the direct strength of the 
Order in the Executive and in the Commons, and who pro- 
bably overrate its strength in society—forgetting, as the clergy 
do, the rival strength of social jealousies—should think all 
menaces words, and believe that no responsible statesman will 
ever proceed to extremities against them. The Radical 
Ministers, they believe, will be sobered long before they have 
carefully considered their means of proceeding to action, and 
will see that unless the people have risen to the revolutionary 
temper there is nothing practical to be done, for the first step 
would shatter the Cabinet, the Ministry, and possibly the party, 
into fragments, They should, however, remember, that in this 
close hold of the Order upon the Executive, there is a danger 
as well as a defence. The people are sensitive upon the 
subject of the limitation of office to a caste, as they have 
shown of late years in every debate on patronage ; and they 
may decide that the enormous favour shown to five hundred 
families—shown by themselves as well as by the Crown—is 
radically unfair and inconsistent with the justice which a 
democracy should promote. No man is so close to the inner 
thought of the average elector as Mr. Bright; and Mr. Bright 
once thundered against that injustice in words which, 
although their brutal plainness raised a tempest of irri- 
tation, and though they went beyond the justice of the 
case—for the Peers no more seek money than the Com- 
mons do—have never been forgotten. If the public temper, 
exasperated by a suspicion that Cabinets are not free, when 
Lords fight Commons, to decide impartially, should grow 
electric, there is a word which good men hesitate to pronounce 
because of its inherent injustice, but which demagogues will 
pronounce loudly, and that is “ostracism.” The electors, if 
they cannot overawe the Lords, can ostracise their families ; 
thai is, can reject as candidates all who spring from the great 
houses and are inclined to defend their privileges. The measure 
would be brutally unjust, English liberty owing perhaps more to 
the “ cadets”’ than to any single class whatever, and dozens of 
them being at this moment among the soundest Liberals ; but an 
irritated people—justly irritated, as they think, by the inter- 
position of a caste between themselves and their wishes for 
their own representation—may not be just. Their indignation 
took this form in 1831; and one of the heaviest blows dealt 
to the “ boroughmongers,” as they were called, was the circu- 
lation of the now-forgotten Black Beok, which revealed the 
extent to which the Peers filled every profitable or powerful 
office in the State. No such book could be published now, 
for the old abuses have been swept away, and all classes 
find careers fairly. open, the only remaining injustice being 
the preferential claim of the well-born to every ap- 
pointment in which interest can help, a claim seldom 
set aside; but the strength of the Lords in the Executive is 
still excessive ; and if it were once noticed by the people as a 
cause of the confidence shown by the Peers in their ability to 
resist popular measures, it would speedily be reduced. The 
statutes guaranteeing office to them would be neglected, a 
jealous supervision would be exercised over the higher patron- 
age, and the Lords would find that they had within a few 
years lost heavily in substantial power. Of all their privileges, 
the preference they enjoy in the distribution of offices, and in 
the selection of candidates for seats—a preference out of all 
proportion to their numbers—is unquestionably the most 
valuable, and the one which, if the country once became 
fairly irritated with their pretensions, and determined 
to put an end to caste ascendency, they would be in most 
danger of losing. There is nothing the average elector would - 
think he saw so clearly as that to give half the control of the 
ultimate Executive, half the power of administering the de- 
partments which govern the Empire, to persons who are not 
elected, is not in any complete sense representative govern- 
ment. Nor is it. It may be good government—and we who 
are strong Liberals are not insensible to the high advantage 
which the country derives from its possession of a political 
caste which is not tempted by cash—but still, the system is. 
pro tanto inconsistent with government by the people. 
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FRANCE AND CHINA. 


HE renewal of the struggle between France and China is 
an unmixed misfortune for all concerned. Nobody can 
be the better for it, and a large section of the human race will 
probably be much the worse. France, to begin with, can gain 
nothing. She has Tonquin already, and even if the Chinese 
Government yielded at once, she would only have Tonquin. 
She does not want a million or two, and she will obtain no 
more in cash; while Hainan or Formosa, if she occupies either, 
will bring her no advantage. The Indo-Chinese, especially 
in the Deltas, are controllable, and as we see in British Bur- 
mah, when sensibly governed, give little trouble; but owing to 
the Chinese habit of secret combination, and the incurable 
Chinese pride, the difficulty to Europeans of governing Chinese 
provinces is excessive, while the profit to be extracted from 
regions so thickly populated and so minutely divided 
is almost nil. France would profit much more by a 
careful settlement of Anam and Cambodia, than by any 
possible acquisition on the Chinese coast, in securing which, 
moreover, she must run serious risks. She may, if she 
threatens Canton, gravely irritate an important section of 
English opinion ; while it is always possible that the Chinese 
Government may make up its mind to fight hard. In that 
event, the method adopted will be a slow but determined 
defence of Tonquin ; and the French will find themselves com- 
pelled either to march to Pekin,—that is, to fight a long cam- 
paign with fifty thousand men, or to employ nearly the same 
number in driving back the half-disciplined but numberless 
militia, who will swarm over the frontier into Tonquin. The 
loss to France on any supposition must be great, and without 
any compensation which, even from the French point of view, 
will be sufficient. 

On the other hand, the injury to China will be most serious. 
If the Government of Pekin yields without a blow, its prestige 
will be rudely shaken, and the authority of the Emperor 
diminished, in every province of an Empire where that 
authority, bad as it is, is almost the only check upon system- 
atic tyranny and corruption. Experience shows that all 
power lost by the Court of Pekin falls into the hands of 
the Mandarins, who are intent chiefly on making fortunes, 
and who govern with a cruelty which provokes insur- 
rections, always in the end put down by remorseless 
massacres, The militia are let loose, whole districts are 
given up to plunder, and in provinces studded with 
cities and populated by millions of quiet, semi-civilised, 
and most industrious persons, civilisation perceptibly re- 
cedes. If, again, the Court fights hard and is beaten in 
open battle, insurgent chiefs, who are little better than 
brigands, appear all over the land, destroy the prosperity of 
province after province, and at last disappear, having changed 
nothing for the better. The Taeping Rebellion was the 
consequence of the first great Chinese defeat in 1842, and pro- 
bably inflicted more direct misery on a larger number of human 
beings than any insurrection which ever occurred in the history 
of mankind. No massacres in the history of the world approach 
those ordered and carried out by the Taeping leaders, who 
deliberately destroyed entire cities, and, but for General 
Gordon, might have reduced China comparatively to a desert. 
The prosperity of the Empire is but just recovering from that 
huge catastrophe, which, if France reaches Pekin, may be re- 
peated, on a still larger scale, and aggravated by a final struggle 
between the Chinese millions and the Mongol tribes, who, in 
the last resort, will slaughter their feebler opponents with- 
out mercy. The civilisation of China may be rotten, indeed 
is rotten, but still it secures peace to three hundred millions 
of people, among whom, owing to the conditions of their 
existence, anarchy is always accompanied or followed by famine. 
The over-population is so great, and its pressure upon the 
food supply so intense, that one year’s interruption to the 
labours of an agriculture singularly dependant upon artificial 
irrigation, involves the destruction of millions by starvation. 
No calamity not directly threatening the civilised portion of 
Europe could increase the mass of human misery so directly 
as any severe defeat inflicted on Pekin unquestionably will. 
While, however, we are keenly alive to the evil results of the 
struggle, we see little hope of averting it. The French, who 
are satisfied that the Chinese will not fight in any dangerous 
way, are eager for a war with limited liability, and the Depu- 
ties cheer every sentence in which M. Ferry promises to exact 
an adequate reparation. M. Ferry is now so pledged that if 
he drew back he would lose his hold upon the Chamber, and 
has obviously no intention of making matters easy for the 





Chinese. As to any interference by England, we have causes 
enough of quarrel with France already, and China has placed 
herself unequivocally in the wrong. On the other hand, 
obscure as the politics of Pekin may be, it seems impossible 
that men accustomed to affairs should have broken the Treaty of 
Tientsin without an intention of defying France. That they broke 
it is abundantly clear, since Captain Fournier brought home its 
text, and the written assent of the Emperor to its provisions ; 
and the excuses offered show that the breach was deliberate 
and defiant. The war party, of. course, may fall under an 
attack from Li-Hung-Chang; but if they do not, they must 
accept war, whatever the consequences may be. Indeed, it is 
difficult to perceive how, even if the war party does fall, Li 
could pay ten millions or half ten millions as a fine, or con- 
sent instead to the occupation of Hainan or Canton, without 
irritating Chinese pride to an extent fatal to his own power, 
and to the authority of the Empress. The Chinese still believe 
their Empire invincible ; and if it is defeated, or yields without 
fighting to demands for money, they will assign the blame, firstly, 
to Li; secondly, to the governing juntas in Pekin ; and, lastly, 
to the dynasty which, in ceasing to protect the Empire, loses 
its raison @étre. It is useless for any Englishman to affect to 
predict the course of events in Pekin; but if calculation on 
such a subject is worth anything, the war party, backed by 
General Tso, who has never been defeated, will this time defy 
France and take the consequences, even if they involve the 
step recommended by General Gordon,—the removal of the 
capital. France cannot penetrate into the far interior, and the 
Chinese statesmen endure attacks upon any city, except Pekin, 
with patient equanimity. The French talk, it is said, of making 
Macao their base, but they might almost as well talk of making 
a base of Hanoi. The life of the Chinese Empire centres in 
the capital, and unless the French can menace that or starve 
that—which is possible, we believe, if the grain fleets can be 
cut off—the ruling class will feel nothing, and may fight on 
for years. The whole affair is a most melancholy one, though 
this time the civilised Power is not to blame, It is impossible 
to expect France to endure such an attack upon her troops, or 
to censure her for insisting that such treachery shall be made 
expensive and inconvenient. 


THE LATEST NEWS FROM EGYPT. 

T is one of the merits of Lord Hartington as an adminis- 
trator that he is always tranquil. He despises exaggera- 

tion, disbelieves ramour, and meets menace with an indifference 
which is almost stolid. These are excellent qualities in a 
statesman, more especially in our day, when so many men of 
real capacity betray such a liability to emotion; but the man 
who possesses them usually possesses also their defects, and we 
are afraid of the Secretary at War being a little too tranquil as to 
the military danger in Egypt. He naturally and very properly 
looks upon the alarmist telegrams, now so frequently received, 
with a certain contempt. He remembers what newspaper 
readers seem to forget, that distances on the Nile are very 
great, the cities which seem so close on a map being 
often separated by the breadth of England; he under- 
stands that the Arabs, though splendid marchers as in- 
dividuals, cannot, when congregated in armies, move much 
faster than Europeans; and he knows perfectly how difficult 
it is for them to overpower even a small force when defended 
by walls. Moreover, he is aware that “ fanaticism,” 
though a full equivalent for courage, is not identical with 
military aptitude, and that fanatics, who will give their lives 
joyfully to their cause, will still recede before the scientific 
resistance of far inferior numbers. All these reasons for tran- 
quillity are sound; but they may, nevertheless, lead him to 
underrate the positive military strength which may be neces- 
sary to avert a calamity in Upper Egypt. There is no occas 
sion even yet for alarm or even hurry; the Government is 
obviously making careful preparation, especially for the flank 
attack from Suakim to Berber, should that be needful; and 
it would be most injudicious to spread panic by any appear- 
ance of trepidation. Nevertheless, we cannot be blind to the 
fact that the Government is slow in gathering intelligence ; 
that it is reluctant to believe bad news; and that it is pos- 
sible, when the real danger is upon us, that it may find itself, 
if not exactly too late, at least compelled to demand sacrifices 
from too small forces which it would gladly have avoided. 
Officials are apt to be Optimists, and we cannot get rid of an 
impression that the group of able men who form “ the War 
Office” still fancy that the Mahdi either will not advance, 
or will shrink from the sight of Europeans, or will, in 
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the last resort, be easily defeated by two or three thousand 
men. 

We believe those ideas to be illusions, and cannot help, 
therefore, once more calling the attention of the Secretary for 
War—as the Minister primarily responsible—to the state of 
affairs revealed by the very latest intelligence from Upper 
Egypt. For months past, every item of authentic news from 
Cairo has proved the exact correctness of our theory that 
the Mahdi must advance Northwards, that he is trying, 
through his lieutenants, to advance Northwards, and that 
in a slow, but still visible and definite way, he is 
succeeding in that effort so well that an invasion of Egypt 
from the South becomes a question of this year. He is carry- 
ing out steadily the old Arab policy of sending forward small 
but devoted armies under trustworthy leaders, of offering to 
all who will submit most advantageous terms, and of killing-out 
all who too stubbornly reject his offers. As we read the news, 
he securcd Khartoum in this way, offering to the Mussulman 
soldiers service in his own ranks, and to the citizens quarter, 
and exemption from all taxes, except the “tithe ” levied by the 
early Khalifs, and safety for General Gordon as evidently a 
madman, or rather, one governed by motives not appreciable 
by ordinary children of men, and therefore probably an agent 
in some way of the Most High. The father of the present 
Sir Drummond Wolff was, if we mistake not, while preaching 
Christianity at the very gates of Mecca, spared by the in- 
furiated Arabs on the same ground. We cannot conceive that the 
minute accounts of the fall of Khartoum, forwarded by Mussul- 
mans to the Cairene University of E] Azhar, and by the Catholic 
converts to the Bishop of the Soudan, now in Cairo, are pure 
inventions, though particular incidents may be exaggerated 
or be false. Even, however, if we leave Khartoum aside, and 
suppose General Gordon to be still defending the fortified 
Catholic “ station” to which he is believed to have retired, the 
evidence that the Mahdi has secured Berber, has not only 
captured but converted Dongola, and is urging his men still 
northwards towards Assouan, is irresistible. It will be ad- 
mitted, we suppose, that the correspondent of the Daily News 
at Assouan, who is, we presume, identical with their corre- 
spondent at Teb, and if so, is not given to panic, is not forging 
documents contrary to the whole policy and prepossessions of 
his employers. Yet, if he is not, what can the letter of Mr. 
Joseph Franco, written in Dongola and handed over to the 
correspondent by his partner, a named Greek merchant of 
Assouan, be but true? The Greek probably could not have 
invented that letter if he had tried, and had no earthly interest 
in trying; while Mr. Franco himself has certainly not been 
writing a letter, which if discovered would mean death by 
torture, for his own amusement. He would not, we may be 
sure, have invented the statement that he had turned Mussul- 
man, which will injure him more or less all his life. We 
believe the letter published in the Daily News of Friday 
to be perfectly authentic, and penned by its writer partly 
out of devotion to his firm, and partly out of that queer 
liking for the British which the Maltese, with all their 
querulousness, in our experience never fail to show. If 
that letter is authentic, then not only has Berber fallen, 
but has fallen to Sheikh Hedayed, in command of a 
portion of the “Dervish Army” of the Mahdi,—that is, 
of the strictly disciplined and fanatical Army formed by him 
at El Obeid. Moreover, this force, after capturing Berber, 
advanced to Dongola, and was joined by the Mudir of that 
place, who, as has been suspected all along, while amusing the 
native Government at Cairo with rubbishy stories of victories 
and slaughters, accepted office under the Mahdi,and now governs 
the province in his name. He has compelled all Christians, 
including the Copts—a most formidable fact—to accept 
Mahommedanism ; and is, as we conceive, by his lying telegrams 
to Cairo, concealing Sheikh Hedayed’s further march North- 
ward, which already threatens Wady Halfa. We cannot con- 
ceive how any other interpretation can be placed upon the 
letter, and upon the agitation visible among the tribes between 
Dongola and Wady Halfa ; nor can we see the smallest reason 
to doubt that other divisions of the Dervish Army are coming 
up behind, on the regular Arab plan of moving en ¢chelon, so 
as to limit the demand for food and water at any one place. If 
that is correct, then in a few weeks the Dervish Army will be 
in full sight of Europeans, and the fog which has hidden its 
movements so long will be dispersed, not to descend again 
until it has been thoroughly defeated and, in fact, slaughtered 
out. 

There is nothing alarming in that prospect. There is ample 
strength at the disposal of the British Government to destroy 





the Dervish Army, even if it fights as well as an inferior 
wing of it did at Teb; and as the small British force 
will, we presume, fall back from Wady Halfa to Assouan 
there will be plenty of time. Our single dread is lest 
the War Office should under-estimate the number of men 
required, and should rely, half-consciously, too much upon the 
Egyptian troops. They may be faithful, and they may, under 


some unknown impulse, exhibit the courage which they are 


supposed to lack, but which all Asiatics, almost without ex- 
ception, display by fits and starts. But then they may 
not display it—may even, as other garrisons have done, openly 
join the Mahdi. It is very hard for Mussulmans of any kind to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Europeans against a victorious 
Mahommedan leader, and still harder for Egyptians, who were 
defeated only two years ago, who have to redeem their characters 
in the eyes of the Mussulman world, and who have no tradi- 
tion, such as the Sepoys had to contend with, of European in- 
vincibility. We are not writing, in the least, out of contempt 
for Egyptian troops. We are not at all sure that with their 
faith, which certainly invests the Mahdi with a moral claim 
higher than the Khedive's, they would be morally wron 
in changing sides, and we are quite sure that if they 
do change we shall all be astonished at their daring. Our 
single contention is, that it is unwise to meet the 
Mahdi’s Lieutenant in reliance upon their aid, or without 
sufficient white men to make victory morally certain. His 
followers, we may be sure, will fight well, will die in heaps, and 
will be numerous enough to throw away whole regiments of 
men. They will not count their own losses at all, if only they 
may win. What do ten thousand men matter to the Mahdi 
if they all go to heaven, and if he can urge forward all Arab and 
half-caste tribes dwelling in the limitless areas between Assouan 
and Gondokoro? To meet such men in the temper they are 
in when advancing on such an errand, with one, or two, or 
three white regiments, is to trust too much to science and 
superiority of race, and to disregard too completely the differ- 
ence between the Soudanese, who are born to hardship and 
inured to suffering, and the Indian soldiery, wko are born to 
comfort and comparativeease. We ought not to meet the Mahdi’s 
Lieutenant without five thousand white men at the least,—that 
is practically eight regiments,—without light artillery, or with- 
out considerable strength in trustworthy cavalry. No force so 
large is defending any point on the Nile now, and though the 
fullest preparations may have been made to advance such 
a force in good time, a moment will arrive when hours 
will be of importance, and when the ingrained super- 
stition of our officers—that dark persons without clothes 
can do nothing against disciplined white men—will be 
a serious danger. We are not in the slightest degree alarm- 
ists. We admit, as fully as words can do, that of ultimate 
defeat there is not a chance, and that the Mahdi, if he only 
knew it, is flinging javelins against enchanted armour; but 
there are other dangers than defeat. We absolutely must not 
have an Isandlana in sight of the Mediterranean; and if 
we do not concentrate strength at some _ well-chosen 
point, and fight there, we may have one. That is the risk ; 
and it is in no spirit of hostility to a Government which we 
wish to succeed, whether it takes Egypt or not, that we once 
more point out the danger of underrating a force which has 
evidently risen to a temper in which expediency has no weight. 
If there was an insane act for an agent of the Mahdi to do, it 
was to compel Copts to turn Mussulmans, and so make of the 
only class in Egypt able to manage taxation deadly enemies ; 
yet he has done it. That is the temper of an older world, 
the temper which sets compromise aside: and Asiatics in that 
temper fight well. There are plenty of experienced Indian 
officers round Lord Hartington. Let him asi any one of them 
with how many men he would like to face an army of forty 
thousand Moplahs ? 


THE CITY COMPANIES’ COMMISSION. 

FTER four years of incubation, the Report of the City of 

London Livery Companies’ Commission has at length been 
hatched and presented for the study of Parliament and the 
public. The report itself is an admirably drawn document, 
which summarises with force and fairness the facts relating 
to the Companies’ past history and present condition. 
But the recommendations which conclude the report are 
some of the most lame and impotent conclusions 
that were ever drawn by even a Royal Commission. 
The Commission find that five hundred years ago the City 
Companies, having originated as trades unions, and benefit 
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societies, and social clubs, became “ a Municipal Committee of 
Trade and Manufactures,” and by becoming incorporated be- 
came also ‘‘a State department for the superintendence of the 
trades and manufactures of London.” They find also that, 
except in a very few instances, and for purposes strictly 
defined by statute, they have for upwards of two hundred 
years ceased to have any real connection with the trades 
whose names they bear. They find that they have still some 
connection with the Corporation of London and are, there- 
fore, still Municipal bodies. They find that these Companies, 
the number of whose members is between 7,000 and 8,000, are 
in possession of property valued, at a low estimation, at 15 mil- 
lions sterling, and estimated as likely to be worth at least 
20 millions in the next 25 years. They find that the income 
enjoyed by these Companies in 1880 was between £750,000 
and £800,000, “a sum exceeding the income of the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and of the Colleges 
therein,” at the time of the last University Commission; and 
that in the nine years, between 1870 and 1879, it had increased 
by £100,000. Of this vast income £200,000 a year is trust pro- 
perty, which is already more or less subject to public control 
through the Charity Commissioners, but of this £75,000 a 
ear is spent “on the relief of poor members.” Of the 
£550,000 to £600,000 which is alleged to constitute corporate 
income wholly unaffected by any trusts—as to which allega- 
tion the Commissioners express considerable doubt—they find 
that £175,000 is spent on “ maintenance,” of which 
£40,000 finds its way into the pockets of the leading 
members of the Companies, and about another £30,000 is 
spent on “improvements ” to the halls, where the fabulous 
sum of £100,000 is yearly spent on “ entertainments,” 
that is, eating and drinking. About £50,000 is spent on 
education. and £80,000 to £90,000 on .‘ benevolent and 
public objects of a benevolent character.” If it be asked how 
it comes that individual members of the Companies come to 
be invested as such with the national privilege of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, with the municipal privilege of the muni- 
cipal franchise, and the exclusive election of the municipal 
officers of the greatest city in the world, with the irre- 
sponsible and lucrative administration of these vast funds 
and their uncontrolled right to eat and drink on such 
an heroic scale, the Commissioners find that ‘“*some men 
are born great,” being members by patrimony or the right 
of inheritance, “‘ some achieve greatness” by “servitude,” that 
is, not by working at the trade which gives its name to the 
Company, but by entering into false and fraudulent articles of 
apprenticeship and by “redemption,” or, in other words, by 
purchase in hard cash, while a few “have greatness thrust 
upon them” by election, because they are eminent in the 
State. Finally, these persons, thus arbitrarily selected, claim 
to be the absolute owners of this immense property, to spend 
its income, and deal with the capital as they please. On 
these findings, which are a practical verdict of guilty 
against the Companies as effete and useless institutions, 
we should have expected a sweeping condemnation. But, 
the president of the Commission is Lord Derby—whce is above 
all things judicial and judicious, and whose view of the office 
of a judge appears to be to refrain from drawing a too logical 
conclusion from conclusive premisses—while the second member 
of the Commission is the Duke of Bedford, who, if we 
may judge by his proceedings in relation to Covent Garden 
Market, is not exactly a Reformer in city matters. Accord- 
ingly, with one exception, the conclusions of the Com- 
mission, drawn from the premisses stated, are of the most 
inconclusive character. The exception is their recommendation 
that an Act should be passed at once to prevent any alienation of 
their property by the Companies, pending reform. Even this 
restriction is not to apply to any land or investment bought 
or made within fifty years out of moneys contributed by the 
existing members. If such a restriction was to apply at all, a 
generation, or thirty years, would be a more reasonable 
limit than fifty. They recommend also the publication 
of the accounts of the Company, and the refusal of 
the Parliamentary franchise to any future liveryman, as 
such. Their main recommendation is the appointment 
of a new Commission for five years, who during their 
first three years are to sit still while the Companies 
draw up schemes for their own reform on certain lines to be 
laid down in an Act of Parliament, and during the last two 
years are to draw schemes themselves for those Companies 
which have neglected to reform themselves. The lines of 
reform indicated are the allocation of a “ considerable ” pro- 
portion of corporate income of the Companies to “ objects of 





acknowledged public utility,” the better application of the 
trust property, and, “should it prove practicable,” the re- 
organisation of the constitution of the Companies. All this 
is delightfully moderate, and safe, and reasonable ; but it is a 
mere shirking of the question the Commissioners were set to 
solve, 

The Commission has received lavish praise for following 
the precedent set by the University Commission. But the 
precedent is one that has no real application. In the case of 
the Universities, the problem was how to distribute most 
efficiently, and according to modern ideas, certain funds de- 
voted to education. There was no question about the wisdom 
and the necessity of still devoting the funds to educational 
purposes. The only question was in what proportions they 
should be devoted to each branch of learning, and what changes, 
if any, should be made in the managing and administrative body. 
Both the Universities and the Colleges were living, growing 
bodies, doing their distinctive work, and the only problem was to 
so modernise their machinery as to make them do their work 
to the best advantage. But the case of the City Companies 
is utterly different. According to the Commissioners they 
have ceased for 200 years, and according to their own advocates 
they have ceased for 300 or 400 years, to have any living 
connection with the trades whose names they bear, if 
indeed they ever had such connection. Again, according 
to the Commissioners, though still connected with a 
part of the Corporation of London, they have ceased to 
have any but a slight or nominal connection with it; while 
according to the novel contention of their advocates, not 
only were they never “integral parts’’ of the Corporation, 
but they never were parts of it at all. If, then, their trade 
functions have long been extinguished, and their municipal 
functions have come to be merely nominal or never had any 
existence at all, they are in the position of effete bodies, 
organisms without functions. They are, in fact, public bodies, 
without any public duties. The point at issue, therefore, is 
quite different to what it was in the case of the Universities. 
The real question in the case of the companies is—Why should 
they exist at all? As they have shown that they have no 
raison @étre, why should they not cease to be? The 
contention that their property is private property, belonging to 
the members absolutely, is too absurd to be seriously dis- 
cussed, They are by their very essence public bodies; they 
only hold their property in virtue of licences from the State, 
and if the State chose to withdraw their charters and their 
franchises they would ipso facto be dissolved. As they have 
ceased to perform any public duty it is for them to justify 
their existence. According to the findings of the Com- 
missioners, this they have not done. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to understand why the Commissioners did not re- 
commend their total extinction. They themselves point out 
the impracticability of reconstituting them. They think that 
“ colourable apprenticeship ” should cease to be a qualification, 
“some of our number” think “ patrimony” “ an antiquated 
and unsatisfactory qualification,’ while nobody can think that 
purchase is anything but a corrupt and vicious qualification. 
They themselves say that “ the Companies are connected with 
the Municipality of London,” and that “their wealth is, in 
the main, the result of the remarkable progress of London,” 
and therefore “the objects of public utility to be promoted 
should be mainly metropolitan objects.” It is extraordinary, 
therefore, that they should have abstained from drawing the 
logical conclusion drawn by Mr. Firth and Mr. Burt, that the 
Companies ought to be dissolved, and their property handed 
over to the Municipality of London. 

The new Municipality of London is the natural heir of the 
Companies, which are or were component parts of the Cor- 
poration ; just as it is the natural heir of the Corporation and 
the Board of Works. The Municipality of London will, as Mr. 
Firth points out, be in a much better position for ascertaining 
the needs and wishes of London than a scratch body of five 
Commissioners. At present, the Companies have to go out into 
the “highways and byways” to find objects for their benevo- 
lence. That the bodies which were created and endowed by 
citizens of London, whose wealth has grown from the exertions 
of the citizens of London, should be reabsorbed into the repre- 
sentative body of the citizens of London, which is about to 
come into being, is the natural, the obvious, and the equitable 
conclusion. At all events, it is high time that the middle- 
classes should cease to be ‘“ pauperised ” by free dinners, and 
to be degraded by receiving wages wholly out of proportion to 
the work done; and that the public conscience should no 
longer be scandalised by the spectacle of trust funds publicly 
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wasted in gluttony, or the depraving example of public trustees 
who abuse the trust funds for their private benefit. 





THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


HE meeting at the Mansion House on Tuesday was some- 
thing more than one of those many gatherings in aid of 
philanthropic objects of which the City of London is the 
theatre. It was called together to meet a real and crying 
want. It is not enough in a civilisation like ours that laws 
should be made for the prevention of crime. Some machinery 
must in many cases be provided for putting these laws into 
operation. Where offences are committed against individuals 
strong enough to take their own part, this need is not felt ; 
and where they are of a very grave character, or specially in- 
jurious to the public interest, the Government may be trusted 
to supply it. But there is a great deal of crime which falls 
under neither of these heads. The sufferers are helpless, yet 
the breach of the law is hardly serious enough to call for the 
interference of the Public Prosecutor. One very obvious example 
is cruelty to animals. It is forbidden by law; and though the 
sentences passed are seldom adequate, it is not allowed to go 
unpunished when a case is fairly made out. But how 
is a case to be made out? Animals themselves cannot speak, 
and the police have usually other things to do than to inspect 
stables, or watch the movements of carters and cattle-drovers, 
The solution of the difficulty has been found in the formation 
of a Society expressly charged with the detection and prosecu- 
tion of this class of offences. Without such a Society, the 
law against cruelty to animals would have been of next to no 
avail. Here and there a policeman would have interfered ; 
here and there some more than usually energetic spectator 
would have been at the pains to take out a summons, and to 
attend and give evidence before a magistrate. But these 
would have been only exceptions. The rule would have been 
the other way. The proposed Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is an extension of the same principle. 
They, too, are helpless ; they, too, are individually beneath the 
notice of the Public Prosecutor. As the expedient of a 
Voluntary Society has answered in the one case, why should 
it not answer in the other ? 

Parental instinct is not a feeling which can always be 
trusted where the interests of the children are concerned. There 
are some fathers and mothers who seem wholly without natural 
affection ; there are more in whom natural affection goes no 
further than a mere brute liking to have their children near 
them, though it will always be an open question whether this 
neighbourhood will bring kicks or kisses. In neither case can 
the child be safely left to the unwatched guardianship of the 
parent. If he does not mean to be cruel, he may be cruel 
without meaning it—cruel, that is, from thoughtlessness, or 
from sudden ill-temper, or from drinking. And very often he 
will mean to be cruel—he will sacrifice his child for money, 
and will turn it to all manner of base uses rather than forego 
the reward that he hopes to gain by doing so.. Parents of the 
former type supply the cases of child-beating which occasion- 
ally find their way into the police-courts, and which are but a 
sample of the much larger number which escape notice. Parents 
of the latter class supply the cases in which children are 
sent out to beg in inclement weather, or are put to trades 
which involve danger to life or limb, or are virtually sold to 
minister to the vices of a corrupt society. In all these ways, 
acts of very great cruelty are constantly being committed ; but 
at present only enough of them become known to convince us 
that their detection is merely the result of chance. What is 
wanted is some organisation which shall make it its sole 
business to bring these things to light. The law is, for the 
most part, sufficiently precise; or, if it is not, it will be one 
function of such an organisation to see that it is made so. 
But there is ordinarily no one to’ put the law into execution. 
The police and the public alike pass by on the other side. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will 
take care that this defect is made good. It will be a centre 
which will give efficiency to a great deal of activity which now 
runs to waste. Many people may suspect that a child is being 
cruelly treated ; but unless they have discovered what a police 
superintendent will regard as incontrovertible testimony, they 
will be shy of making their complaint at a police-station. 
Even if they do make it, they will probably find that they are 
not much attended to. To the new Society, as to a centre of 
advice and suggestion, those who feel these suspicions will 
naturally come. They will there learn the real value and 
significance of the facts they have noted, and find officers ready 





to tell them how they may make the evidence complete, or who 
are themselves willing to undertake the investigation without 
which it cannot be complete. In special cases the officers of the 
Society will initiate prosecutions, and carry on detailed in. 
quiries. Particular classes of crime will specially lend them- 
selves to this treatment, as requiring more constant and minute 
watchfulness than can be given by any one who is not pro- 
fessionally concerned in bringing offenders to justice. 

The analogy between the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals does not end here. The two Societies 
are exposed toa common danger. There is a great deal of 
ill-treatment alike of animals and children which lies on the 
border-line between cruelty and hardship; and an eager 
sympathiser will often be tempted to forget that until this 
border-line has been unmistakeably passed, interference can 
only do harm. There is a rough common-sense in the public 
which is easily prejudiced against what it regards as a meddle- 
some attempt to set aside the immutable laws of circumstance 
and condition ; and, when thus prejudiced, it finds a prompt 
reflection in the decision of police magistrates and county 
justices. The lot of the poor man’s child, like the lot of the 
poor man’s beast, is necessarily a hard one. He belongs toa 
father who has never been taught to restrain his anger when 
there seems to be any just cause for it, and who finds no 
method of expressing his feelings come so ready asablow. His 
wages, from the moment that he is able to earn them, are an 
item of real importance in the family income; and he comes 
from a class which has never been accustomed to pick and 
choose its employments. When the members of the new 
society are first brought into contact with this state of things, 
they will meet with a great deal that they would like to see 
altered. <A child offends his father, and his father retaliates 
by a flogging; and half an hour afterwards some charitable 
visitor finds the child still smarting under the recollection of 
the punishment he has undergone, and not unwilling to excite 
sympathy by a display of the traces which the flogging has 
left. The temptation to go off to the Society’s office, with the 
request that it will at once take out a summons against this 
brutal parent, will be great. It will seem to be one of the very 
cases to meet which the Society was instituted. Yet to yield 
to it would obviously be unwise. The new Society, if it is 
to prosper, must not stand between parents and children, 
unless the parents are demonstrably and grossly in the wrong. 
There are many things which a father ought not to do, and 
yet ought not to be restrained from doing. They lie within 
the limits of his natural discretion; and though he may make 
a wrong use of that discretion, it does not follow that it should 
be taken away from him. There could be no worse service 
done to a child, who will have many hardships to undergo, 
than to teach him to think himself greatly aggrieved by their 
occurrence. Do what we will, he must look to be sometimes 
hungry, and badly lodged, and made to work at ungrateful 
labour, and subjected to much rough usage. There is abun- 
dance of real cruelty in the world, over and above all this ; 
and the new Society will be successful in putting it down in pro- 
portion as it is careful not to interfere in cases where there is, 
to say the least, a doubt whether the child has more than 
hardship to complain of. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE LAITY. 


HE events of the last two weeks give us more hope for 
the future of the Church of England than anything— 
except, of course, the good hard work done by the Clergy— 
which has happened for many years back. Last week the 
Bishops of the Province of Canterbury were engaged in very 
earnestly maturing a scheme for establishing a House of Lay- 
men, with whom the Houses of Convocation should confer on 
all matters affecting the welfare of the Church. These lay- 
men are, we gather, to be elected by the laymen of the vari- 
ous Diocesan Conferences in various specified proportions from 
each diocese, while ten ex-officio members are to be nomin- 
ated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘-aat plan would 
probably work perfectly well, if only more pains were taken 
in establishing a good electorate for the Diocesan Conferences 
themselves. Our own experience is, that nothing can be looser 
or less likely to provide a real representation for the laymen of 
each diocese than the electoral devices which have hitherto 
been in force; and no doubt there is real difficulty about 
establishing a genuine electoral qualification, and seeing that 
that qualification is properly used. This becomes of the utmost 
importance when steps are to be taken for electing an Assembly 
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of laymen who can be trusted to express the mind of the Church 
Laity on matters affecting the organisation and faith of 
the Church, and we sincerely believe that in many of the so- 
called Diocesan Conferences the so-called elected laymen have 
been even less adequate representatives of the laity of the 
diocese, than the laymen nominated by the Bishop himself, 
But what we are concerned with now is not the detail of the 

lan, but the evident and sincere wish of the Bishops who 
belong to the Province of Canterbury to get into hearty 
relations with the Laity on the subject of Church questions, 
and to know their real mind. More especially is this note- 
worthy as regards the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, 
every one of whose many speeches on the subject betrayed his 
extreme anxiety to make the proposed Lay Assembly a reality, 
and to give it ample time for effectual deliberation. The same 
feeling was visible enough in almost all the Bishops of the 
Province. 

But what is infinitely more important to our minds than 
the evident desire of the Bishops to get at the mind of the 
Laity on Church matters, is the popular spirit shown by both 
the Archbishops, and by no fewer than ten Bishops, on the 
question of the Franchise Bill. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol alone remained true to the cause of Lord Salisbury, and 
threw in his lot with the bucolic Peers who furnished the rank 
and file of the Tory majority. But the Bishops supplied a 
majority of twelve to one on the popularside; and speaking by the 
Archbishop’s mouth, they solemnly declared that “the Church 
trusted the people,” and could not refrain “ from desiring to 
elevate the people by giving to them that principle of inde- 
pendence on which so much of progress depended.” ‘ When 
working-men were Churchmen,” said the Archbishop, “ there 
were no such Churchmen ;” and no wonder, for undoubtedly 
wealth and position, though not inconsistent with Christianity, 
furnish very great temptations to be untrue to the Christian 
spirit as it was first manifested to us by those very simple 
working-men, the twelve Apostles. This large spirit of 
political sympathy with the wants of working-men, manifested 
almost for the first time by the Bishops, seems to us to 
promise more good for the future, than even the refusal of the 
House of Lords to follow the Church promises ill for that 
braneh of the Legislature. We could well do without a 
House of Lords, but without a Church of some kind we could 
not do. May there not be hope, that as the aristocratic section 
of society loses caste, in consequence of its own selfishness and 
narrowness, the true representative of moral authority, the 
Church, by its largeness and generosity of spirit, may fit itself 
to take on itself, in some measure at least, the initiative hitherto 
accorded to mere rank, so far at least as regards the guidance of 
society ? We cannot but feel that recent facts encourage some 
such hope. Of course, the Church can never meddle in party 
politics. But the Church may supply the highest possible 
principles for the guidance of our economists and politicians 
on some of the gravest political questions of the day ; and if once 
the Church became a body popular with the people, its initiative 
would go a great way towards filling up the vacuum which the 
decay of the aristocratic sympathies of the people would leave 
behind. Few things of late years have gratified us so much 
as Archbishop Benson’s speech on the Franchise Bill, and the 
Episcopal vote which followed that speech. Lord Salisbury’s 
wrath against the Archbishop was most natural, though it was 
hardly wise to exhibit it with so much naiveté. Lord Salisbury 
has been accustomed to see the Church throwing in its influence 
with that of Dukes and Marquises ; and in spite of his eager 
Episcopalianism, he cannot endure to see the Church taking 
the lead out of the hands of Dukes and Marquises. We who 
have little belief in the future of English aristocracy,—which 
grows narrower and narrower year by year,—exult to see the 
Church stepping into the place of that aristocracy, and while 
displaying wise popular sympathies, pleading for that moral 
principle of self-denial and self-restraint which is at the root 
of all true leadership as well as of all true discipline. 








TELEPATHIC IMPRESSIONS. 

ESSRS. Gurney and Myers, in their Nineteenth 
Century article on “ Visual Apparitions,” have brought 
together a very curious and interesting collection of facts,—on 
the whole, as well attested as it is conceivable that facts of that 
nature should be,—to prove that under particular conditions of 
excitement, the rationale of which we probably do not under- 
stand, though insensibility and the near approach of death are 
apparently some of the most effectual of these conditions, 
certain persons appear to have the faculty of communicating 





to other persons at a distance what is happening to them, 
often without either any intention to do so or any consciousness 
of doing so on their own parts. They give us cases where 
the impression of the distant event was produced with- 
out apparently any beneficial result at all; others in which 
the impression produced undoubtedly prepared the mind of the 
recipient for a shock which might otherwise have been severer ; 
and one, at least, in which the impression produced had the 
effect of bringing a daughter to her mother’s bedside where 
she was much wanted, though her mother would not allow 
her to be called. This case, however,—we refer to Lady Chat- 
terton’s sudden vision of her mother suffering from hemorrhage, 
—is the only one in which it can be said that a distinctly usefal 
purpose was answered by the vision, and in that case it is clear that 
the purpose answered was certainly not the mother’s purpose, 
who, in spite of her desire for her daughter’s presence, took 
every step in her power to keep her sudden illness from her 
knowledge, so that it would appear as if the mother’s eager wish 
to have her daughter with her had had more effect in involun- 
tarily communicating her state, than her fixed intention to keep 
her daughter in ignorance of her illness, had in withholding the 
truth. In all the other cases, as we have said, there does not 
appear to have been any distinctly useful purpose answered by 
the impression telepathically experienced; and in several of 
these cases, it is extremely difficult to suppose that, if the story 
is rightly told, we are in presence of any result of purpose at 
all, or of anything but the incidental consequence of some 
general law of nature, such as that for instance which compels 
any one who is passing at the time of a carriage accident to be 
a witness of that accident, whether he can give any help or not. 
Take the following, for instance :— 

“We shall now give an example of a less unusual type, where there 
is more distinctly a transference of actual sensation. It has a re- 
semblance to the experiments where the percipient is able to repro- 
duce a diagram at which the agent is actually gazing; or, again, to 
our previously cited case, where Mrs. Severn felt the precise pain 
suffered by her husband at a distance from an accidental blow on the 
mouth. The account was sent to us by the Rev. Canon Warburton, 
The Close, Winchester :—‘Somewhere about the year 1848 I went up 
from Oxford to stay a day or two with my brother, Acton Warburton, 
then a barrister, living at 10 Fish Street, Lincoln’s Inn. When I got 
to his chambers I found a note on the table apologising for his 
absence, and saying that he had gone to a dance somewhere in the 
West End, and intended to be home soon after one o’clock. In- 
stead of going to bed, I dozed in an arm-chair, but started up 
wide awake exactly at one, ejaculating, “By Jove, he’s down!” 
and seeing him come out of a drawing-room into a brightly 
illuminated landing, catching his foot in the edge of the top stair, 
and falling headlong, just saving himself by his elbows and hands, 
(The house was one which I had never seen, nor did I know where it 
was.) Thinking very little of the matter, I fell a-doze again for half 
an hour, and was awakened by my brother suddenly coming in and 
saying, “ Ob, there youare! I have just had as narrow an escape of 
breaking my neck as I ever had in my life. Coming out of the ball- 
room, I caught my foot, and tumbled full length down the stairs.”’— 
W. WARBURTON.’ ”’ 

“Tn a second letter Canon Warburton adds :—‘ My brother was 
hurrying home from his dance, with some little self-reproach in his 
mind for not having been at his chambers to receive his guest, so the 
chances are that he was thinking of me. The wholescene was vividly 
present to me at the moment, but I did not note particulars, any 
more than one would in real life. The general impression was of & 
narrow landing brilliantly illuminated, and I remember verifying the 
correctness of this by questions at the time. This is my sole ex- 
perience of the kind.’ ”’ 

It is clear that this is not a case in which any particular pur 
pose was answered by Canon Warburton’s vision of the acci- 
dent which had befallen his brother. There was no great shock 
to be broken by it. There was no change of conduct produced 
by it. Indeed, the accident itself, though it might have been 
serious, was not serious; and the brothers met just when they 
would have met even if no impression of what was going on had 
visited the one who was awaiting the return of the other. Yet 
it is not easy to suppose that had there been no accident at all, 
the Canon would have seen his brother running, and, in that 
case, running successfully, down the distant stairs, instead of 
falling down them. If he had been liable to flashes of 
vision of this nature, they would have been much more frequent, 
which, as we are expressly assured, they have not been. 
We must assume that the nervous shock of the fall produced 
some spontaneous effect on the organisation of the dis- 
tant brother, though how that shock should have translated 
itself into a distinct vision of what had actually occurred, is what 
Messrs. Gurney and Myers seem to us neither to explain, nor 
even to suggest. As far as we understand their theory, it comes 
to this,—that the sensations connected with the fall would 
excite sympathetic sensations in the mind of the distant brother 5 
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and that these might be so vivid as to overflow into visual 
sensations, and so to give the dozer in Lincoln’s Inn the im- 
pression of the brilliantly lighted staircase, and of the falling 
guest. But the curious point is that there seems to have been no 
sensation of sympathetic falling,—nothing, for instance, like Mrs. 
Severn’s sense of pain when her husband, who was away from 
her, was struck violently on the mouth ; on the contrary, the sense 
of alarm was absent, and even the impression made on the eye 
was quite different from that made on the eye of the falling 
man,—who could not have seen the fall as his brother seems to 
have seen it, though he must have felt it far more vividly. If 
the feelings of the falling man had been reproduced in 
his brother, as the pain suffered by Mr. Severn was repro- 
duced in Mrs. Severn in the case referred to by our authors, he 
would have felt himself falling, and have seen, not his brother, 
but rather the stairs down which his brother fell. It seems to us 
perfectly clear that in by far the greater number of cases 
given in these papers, it is not a reproduction by sym- 
pathy in one place of the sensations experienced at the 
same time in another place, which occurs,—though in one 
or two cases this has been so,—but something very different 
indeed. There does seem to be evidence that, in some cases, 
the external scenery of the place where a shock has been 
experienced, is suddenly flashed upon persons in special 
sympathy with the sufferer, though at a distance, much as 
it would have been seen had the distant friends been present 
with them. Thus Lady Chatterton, though in a distant 
room, seems to have seen her mother exactly as she was 
seen by others after the hemorrhage had taken place. Again, 
Dr. Bowstead saw his brother-in-law just as he appeared before 
the hemorrhage which caused his death took place, dressed in 
a shooting suit, and with his gun on his arm. And it is 
clear enough that Canon Warburton saw, for a moment, his 
brother’s fall much as he would have seen it, if he had been 
following him down the staircase. And so, once more, Mr. 
Searle seems to have seen his wife in a fainting-fit, at the very 
moment when she was in a fainting-fit, though he did not see 
her surroundings at the time the fainting-fit took place. 
But Mr. Searle did not feel any of the sensations of 
faintness which he would have felt if his wife’s sensations 
had been repeated in him. And in almost all these cases we 
do not see how what Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers term “ tele- 
pathy ” accounts for the facts. What happens, in these cases, 
is rather an annihilation of distance, so far at least as 
vision is concerned, than a reproduction in one person and at 
one place of the sensations experienced by another person in 
another place. The central strand of the distant person’s feel- 
ing is not in any way identical with the central strand of the 
feeling which appears to cause it, except in the rare cases where 
the wife felt the same pain which the husband felt, or the 
husband was conscious at the moment of an operation performed 
on his wife’s eyes, of the very suffering which his wife was feeling 
But in the cases to which we are now referring, where the 
daughter did not feel either her mother’s flow of blood or her 
mother’s anxiety for her presence, but only saw the change in her 
mother’s appearance; where the brother did not cry out that he 
was falling, but that his brother was falling; where the husband 
did not feel his wife’s faintness, but saw the blanched face of the 
fainting woman,—we do not see how telepathy, or feeling repro- 
duced at a distance, can be a correct term at all. Nor does the 
authors’ theory that the shock of nervous sympathy overflows, as 
it were, into actual vision, help in any way to explain it; for the 
nervous sympathy surely, if it overtlowed into vision at all, would 
overflow into the vision which was before the eyes of the sufferer, 
not into the vision which was before the eyes of a spectator of 
the suffering. 


There are two statements made by Mr. Gurney and Mr. 
Myers which seem to us to deserve notice as illustrating our 
difficulty. They are as follows:—*We cannot doubt the 
genuineness of the case which we published in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research (vol. i., p. 120), where a 
friend of our own, without having given the slightest hint of 
his intention, concentrated his mind for some minutes on the 
idea of appearing to two distant friends, in no way subject to 
hallucinations, who volunteered the information, when next he 
visited them, that they had distinctly seen him in their room at 
precisely that time.” And again, “ It might seem out of the ques- 
tion to obtain any eaperimental support for a transference of im- 
pression apart from consciousness on the ‘agent’s’ part. Yet 
support of a kind has actually presented itself. We requested our 








friend above-mentioned secretly to determine, before going to 
sleep at about 10.30 p.m., that his form should appear at mid. 
night—that is, at a moment when he would be actually asleep— 
to one of the persons whom he had before succeeded in affecting, 
and whom he had not even seen for some time. On March 22nd 
he did so, determining not only to appear, but to touch hig 
friend’s head. The result is thus described by the latter :—‘ On 
Saturday night, March 22nd, 1884, I had a distinct impression 
that Mr. B. was in my room. I distinctly saw him, whilst 
widely awake. He came towards me and touched my head.’” 
Now, it is clear that if the first story is rightly reported, the 
“agent,” as he is called, had the power by force of will to pro- 
duce a simulacrum of himself, visible to two persons at one and the 
same time; and if the second story is true, he could do more 
than this, he could by force of will defer the appearance of this 
simulacrum for an hour and a half after he himself had gone 
to sleep, and yet compel this image of himself to keep the 
time he had destined for it, and to produce on his friend the 
impression that he himself had touched him, though it was at 
a moment when the contriver of all this elaborate illusion was 
fastasleep. Well, if these things are so,—and, of course, we are 
merely assuming for the moment that they are so, because Mr, 
Gurney and Mr. Myers evidently think they have good 
evidence for them,—surely the term “telepathy ” does not in 
any sense describe the phenomena. The agent resolves, in 
his own mind, that his friends shall receive a certain im- 
pression on theirs; and they receive that impression as he desires, 
but they do not in any sense receive lis impression, namely, the 
wish to impress them. On the contrary, they are affected as he 
willed them to be affected. Now, if his impression were transmitted 
to them, they would have repeated in their own minds the strong 
volition by which he succeeded in affecting them, instead of 
receiving the impression he desired. And, so far as we can 
judge, by far the greater-number of Messrs. Gurney’s and 
Myers’ facts go to prove this,—that sometimes by volition, 
much oftener spontaneously but under great excitement, 
sometimes even in spite of volition, the strong excitation of 
one person’s feelings practically has the effect of annihilating 
space, if not also time, for the senses of some other person, 
so that the latter either becomes what is called clairvoyant of 
an event at a distance, or—in those cases in which the effect is 
produced by the magic of the wiil—becomes clairvoyant of 
an illusion which the agent desired to impose upon the re- 
cipient. There is not much of what we should call “ telepathy,” 
—that is, strictly sympathetic affection produced at a distance, 
—in either class of cases. 





THE CAUSES OF CHOLERA PANIC. 

if is extraordinarily difficult to understand fully the feeling 

created in Southern Europe by any alarm of cholera. It is 
not confined to Frenchmen, as some imagine,—though French- 
men make panic most visible by its contrast with their usual 
courage,—but is manifested in at least an equal degree by 
Spaniards and Italians, and even Southern Germans and Slavs. 
These races are not only brave, but they show themselves under 
certain circumstances less sensitive to the fear of death or illness 
than the peoples of the North. Their doctors and engineers and 
Deputies are nearly as well acquainted with the laws of hygiene 
as our own; but it is almost impossible to induce them to take 
the permanent sanitary precautions which to Englishmen seem 
so indispensable. They will not make the arrangements for 
sewage which Englishmen hold so necessary, and which they 
have contended for successfully in all the places they visit; 
and they will for years tolerate water so impure, and cess- 
pools so visibly dangerous, that Londoners, rather than bear 
them, would upset a Government. They will not enforce stern 
rules of cleanliness, even when uncleanliness involves liability 
to typhus—that is, to rapid death. Part of this negligence is 
no doubt due to ignorance, but part also to an habitual in- 
difference, and a little-talked-of but much-felt fatalism which 
ought to be permanent protections against panic, and in the 
East are so. No possible outburst of a disease could stir 
Mussulmans, or Hindoos, or Chinese into the panic ex- 
hibited recently by a family in Marseilles, named Lenflé, 
who, losing one of their number by cholera, fled the city with- 
out burying the dead, and without the slightest attempt to 
protect the considerable property lying in his room. Hindoos 
in particular show a submissiveness to disease as part of 
the will of God, which is at once the despair and the 
admiration of the doctors, and is in the most direct and 
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wonderful contrast to their usual timidity. We should have 
said, however, that Marseillaise, and Neapolitans, and people of 
Barcelona, feared death habitually less than Englishmen; yet 
the moment there is an alarm of cholera, all these peoples 
seem to lose their reason. ‘Their impulse is to fly in vast 
crowds, and it is obeyed. Toulon has been emptied like a 
city threatened with destruction, the rich in Marseilles are 
flying to the mountains, and in northern Spain it is said “the 
cholera,” which has not appeared, suspends business, depresses 
the funds, and forms the sole subject of conversation. No 
measure of prevention is considered too cruel; and men who live 
by visitors, vote eagerly for precautions which no visitors not 
driven by necessity will encounter. Who is going to the 
Pyrenees to be stripped and sponged with disinfectants, before 
obtaining permission to quit the railway station ? Even theclaims 
of professional honour give way to an unreasoning fear; and it 
is asserted gravely, we hope falsely, that in Marseilles doctors are 
reluctant to volunteer for the hospitals ; that compulsion is used 
to obtain carriers for the dead; and that the police are with the 
utmost difficulty kept together. Nothing of this kind has ever 
been seen in London, though there have been discreditable cases 
in bad districts; and the Europeans of India, who are never free 
from liability to the scourge, face it as they face sunstroke,— 
as a most disagreeable, but unavoidable, incident of daily life. 
The work must be done, and it is done. Yet the latter are, as 
a rule, a comfort-loving class, and are peculiarly well aware of 
the awful rapidity with which cholera, in its earlier outbursts, 
before its poisonous energy has partially expended itself, slays 
its victims. 


We cannot believe, and do not believe, that a difference of 
courage will explain the difference in different countries in the 
intensity of such panics. There is no such difference observable 
in the face of other dangers, more especially in the face of 
typhoid, which constantly rages in the South; and we should 
attribute it in the main to three circumstances. One undoubtedly 
is horror of the physical pain with which cholera is so often 
accompanied, a horror which the imaginative Southerner realises 
to himself in advance much more than the Northerner does, and 
which in part may be allowed to be well founded. It is very 
horrible to die of torture, and still more horrible to see those 
you love die; and men may naturally shrink from encountering, 
except in the cause of duty,such a doom. The effect of 
opium in checking such pain may be less known in the 
South than it is here, where the doctors are on the subject 
of cholera in possession of a great wealth of tropical experi- 
ence. Moreover, the Southern races, even if they do not feel 
pain more than the Northern—which in Europe they seem to 
do—yield to the human dislike of it much more readily. They 
cultivate self-pity as essential to a keen perception of life, and 
consider stoicism as regards themselves, and especially as 
regards the expression of suffering, as evidence of insensibility. 
Their whole literature acknowledges a liability to tears which 
Englishmen do not feel, and to expressions of self-regarding 
emotion which seem to the harder races childish. Then, no 
doubt, the Southerners think precautions legitimate which 
Englishmen do not. Full of domestic affection and of capacity 
for friendship, they yet very often exhibit that limitation 
of sympathy which some observers find in Jews, and which 
certainly often exists in races or classes segregated by any 
cause from ordinary mankind. The Southerner thinks more 
of the duty of protecting his family, and less of his duty to the 
remainder of mankind, whose suffering, indeed, if it protects 
himself, he regards with something of callousness. An English- 
man hardly knows how to bear the suffering inflicted on others 
by forcible isolation, even if isolation protects himself, and this 
more especially when the isolation is directed against a disease 
which often begins with death. He feels as if he might have helped 
to cause it, and listens with an inner approval to the argument— 
which is, we believe, quite sound—that a quarantine lazaretto 
is often, probably always, a focus and generating cause of the 
disease. The congregation of the partially-infected, triples the 
strength of the infection. The callousness of the East to others’ 
sufferings does not, it is true, extend to Southern Europe; but 


sympathy is not yet perfectly developed. We see this every 


week in the different treatment of animals, and the almost 
entire absence in Italy of the semi-religious abhorrence which 
exists in England against the infliction on them of need- 
less pain. But the main cause of the difference—apart 
from the difference in his attitude towards religion—is, 
we conceive, the segregativeness of the Englishman, the 





disposition he has cultivated in himself to be himself, and not 
yield to the contagion of emotion. He likes a separate compart- 
ment even when he is frightened. He is himself by himself 
there in his separate house, and is not a member of a crowd, 
talking, exaggerating, communicating fear by contact and un- 
reasoning discussion. We all know how a crowd can cower, and 
shriek, and fly, though each individual is brave—remember 
the scene in the Ring Theatre of Vienna some years ago— 
and in these Southern cities every one is a unit in a 
crowd, accustomed to gregarious out-of-door life, habitu- 
ated to respect neighbours’ opinion, untaught to consider 
that he must,as a self-respecting human being, be in all 
matters not settled by law his own guide and master. 
He has sought help from his fellows, from their ideas, 
their sympathy on certain subjects, all his life; and when 
they get frightened he gets frightened too, with a fright which, 
like that of a crowd in a theatre on fire, shortly developes into 
a mania of selfish panic. In that horrible scene, the burning of 
the great theatre of Vienna, only one man retained reason enough 
to remember that the hot smoke which was choking all around 
must, by the law of its being, rise. He threw himself under the 
benches, ordered his sister to lie down too, and both were saved. 
The rest flung themselves, like wild animals in terror, into 
passages already blocked by impassable heaps of dead. The 
Marseillaise or Neapolitan lives always in a theatre, and, like 
the member of a packed audience, is always liable to be carried 
away by the contagion,—the actual contagion, for it is that,—of 
any great emotion, fear, of course, being the most strong. 
Panic, in such circumstances, frequently partakes so closely of 
the character of insanity, that even in the condemnation which 
is essential to society some pity should mingle. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ge 
THE CREW OF THE ‘ NISERO,’’ 
{To tHE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Let me state to you a very curious fact. I have had 
collected for myself the criticisms of all the provincial papers 
of any moment in England and Scotland upon my motion of 
last Thursday. All the Conservative papers, without exception, 
approved of my action; all the Liberal papers, with one or, 
perhaps, two exceptions, disapproved of it. Such a coincidence 
is mournful in the eyes of those who, like myself, hope for a 
British Press in which matters will be discussed from a stand- 
point of fact, and not of party exigency. I expected better 
things of the Spectator; yet because, in a matter of life and 
death, I delayed for two hours the discussion of a measure which 
every one inside Parliament knows to be dead already for this 
Session, you class with the Obstructives a man who, during 
three years of Parliamentary life, has on the average troubled 
the House for a few minutes each three months, and who, as a 
rule, sits grimly still listening to tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, 
and then votes steadily for the principal measures which his 
constituents sent him to further. I call that unfair. 

If you will give me room, I will state the case of the ‘ Nisero’ 
as against the Government, in a few brief propositions, the truth 
of which being established, your censure falls to the ground. 

1. The crew having been made captive in November, in 
December and January the Government were warned and 
advised by our responsible officials on the spot that action 
through the Dutch must result in failure. The Government 
put on one side the opinion of their officials, acted through the 
Dutch, and the result was failure. 

2. In February and March, the Government tried direct 
negotiation with the Rajah, but shrank from giving Mr. Max- 
well any authority to settle, only empowering him to inquire. 
Under such circumstances success was unlikely, and Mr. Max- 
well failed. 

3. On March 22nd the Government knew of his failure from 
himself. Prior to that date, viz., on March 6th, 13th, and 17th, 
they had received from our officials on the spot the most defi- 
nite expressions of opinion as to the only way in which the cap- 
tives could now be released. These officials advised at this stage 
negotiations with the Dutch to secure for the Rajah the free 
trade which he is entitled to under our treaties. From 
March 22nd to April 29th the Government did nothing. They 
wasted these precious thirty-eight days when all our British 
subjects were alive. And why did they doso? Because, says 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, they were awaiting the detailed 
despatches of Mr. Maxwell. 
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4, On May 26th our Government learnt that someone of the 
men was dead, and the others starving. They were asked for leave 
to send aship. They had but to telegraph “ Yes;” and this 
telegram was never sent till the 29th. 

So much for attempts to release the men. Now as to news from 
them. The men are within four hours by boat from the sea- 
shore ; that shore is three days’ distant from our Settlement ; the 
Rajah and his people are not unfriendly to us. Singapore is 
fullof men who know him and his country, yet the only news 
we have from the captives since March 22nd is as follows :— 
1. On April 26th, news that on March 31st one man was dead 
and the rest were starving. 2. On May 20th, a message that the 
Rajah said all the men were well. 3. On June 27th, news that 
on May 26th, three Englishmen were dead and others ill. 4. 
From May 26th up to July 9th, on which I write, ic., for 44 
days, no further news. 

Now let me put a supposition to the Spectator. Suppose 
that it had been a ship of war which was wrecked and 
that one of the captives had been the son of the Prince 
of Wales. Does anybody believe that diplomacy would 
have been allowed to run to seed, or that all the resources 
of civilisation would not have been employed to obtain regular 
and frequent news ? Well, Sir, there is among the captives as 
noble and good a boy as any in whose veins so-called Royal 
blood may run; and [ hold the democratic opinion, that all the 
energy and trouble which would have been taken for wealthy or 
titled citizens should be taken for the poorest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, July 9th. Samvuet Storey. 


[Mr. Storey is perfectly well aware that many of these points, 
so far as they involve blame, are disputed by the Government, 
and disputed on grounds which seem to independent judgment 
perfectly just.—Ep. Spectator] 


WHY AM I IN FAVOUR OF THE DECEASED 

WIFE’S SISTER BILL? 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I have lived lovg with two wives. Fach in turn has had 
a sister to whom she was devoted; and in both cases each wife 
would have chosen her sister as guardian of her children, in 
preference to any other woman. In both cases I have lived on 
the terms of closest intimacy with the sisters, and intercourse 
with them has been one of the chief blessings of my life and 
household. To say that this intercourse had any relation what- 
ever to the question whether I could or could not marry with 
one of the sisters is so false as to be absurd. To say that the 
purity and happiness of this intercourse depended in the 
slightest degree on a law which, like the naked sword of the 
Eastern fable, placed an artificial barrier between myself and 
my wives’ sisters, is revolting alike to common-sense and to 
decent feeling. 

And yet these are the objections which Bishops and Judges 
dare to put forward as reasons for refusing to give legal sanction 
to a practice which nature and convenience prompt, and which 
the poor, in spite of law, must and will follow.—I am, Sir, &c, 


THE IMMORALITY OF GAMBLING. 

[To tHe Eprror or tue ‘* Spectator ”’| 
Sin,—In your article of this day on “ Gamblers and Suicides,” 
you ask wherein lies the difference between risking money on 
the turn of a card and risking it on the chance of a rise in the 
price of corn; adding that the latter act is admittedly moral, 
and of the essence of commerce, and that we rather feel that 
the former action is wrong somehow, than are able to say why 
itis wrong. Let me remark, in the first place, that it is only 
in very modern times that your qualification of the forestaller 
of corn as acting morally would have been admitted. He was 
looked on as a public enemy by both Church and State, point- 
ing the moral of countless sermons and punishable by numerous 
laws. It is to political economy, which has taught us that he 
is, in truth (whatever his private motive may be), a public bene- 
factor by storing up a reserve of supply in preparation for 
a time of great scarcity, that he owes his present good repu- 
tation. 

But the real difference between him and the mere gambler is 
that he proposes to give the person or persons dealing with him 
an equivalent for their money. His corn is fully worth to them 
what they are willing to pay for it; and so they get value for 
cash. But the essence of gambling is that the gambler en- 





deavours to get possession of the money of those who have 
transactions with him without giving any equivalent for it at 
all; and he is thus measurably near the level of the highway. 
man, startling as such a comparison may seem at the first 
glance. The apparent reply that he risks his own money does 
not meet the objection, proving no more than that both players 
are on the same level of motive and conduct. So does an 
habitual duellist risk his own life; but yet people now-a-days 
feel that the line which divides him from the common bravo is 
a very narrow one, and that he has no claim to be ranked with 
the soldier who may have killed far more people in war-time.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., RicuarD F, LitTLepate. 

9 Red Lion Square, W.C., July 5th. 

[Does the gambler offer nothing ? . On the contrary, he sells 
a possibility of large winnings.—Eb. Spectator.] 





“THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN.” 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “* SPprcTaToR.’’] 

Smr,—The Liverpool “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children,” and the proposed formation of a kindred society in 
London, demonstrate the prevalence of a new principle in the 
public mind; yet possibly some do not perceive the tendency and 
extent of the principle involved. No such society can long exist, 
nor do much good work in the way of rescue or prevention, 
without falling foul of the present legal status given to children: 
and minors, which is that of a slave or chattel. No child, even 
if eighteen years old, can claim legal protection against its 
parents as a right. A society, with special powers for the 
purpose, must claim legal protection for it; and the exist- 
ence of such a society is a recognition on the part of the 
public that children have “rights.” The right of “freedom 
to exercise the faculties, so long as such exercise does not 
interfere with the like liberty in others,” is one which does 
not depend upon the number, strength, or weakness of such 
faculties. Children, therefore, as well as women and men, 
are entitled to appeal directly to law for protection. The 
existing and proposed societies will, by their operation, do 
much to bring this just principle into notice. ° Parents 
have no more a “divine right” to abuse or assault their 
children than to assault or abuse women or men. The 
mere embodiment of this principle in a legal enactment would 
be a potent aid to the object sought by these Societies; and the 
separation of parent and child, necessarily so often wrought by 
those who desire to protect or rescue the child, become less 
imperative. It is towards this we are tending. Would it be 
any loss to the community, or to themselves, were parents thus 
impelled towards a reign of love, and not a reign of terror ? 

The justice of this principle is made more conspicuous if we 
regard the effects which follow from failure to recognise and 
act on it. If every abused or ill-treated child is to be taken off 
the hands of its parents by the State or by private benevolence, 
we put a peculiarly grateful premium upon parental barbarity ; 
nay more, we deprive these parents of the humanising influence 
these little ones, whom Providence has permitted them to have, 
may exercise upon them if left free to do so. We thus not only 
“do evil that good may come,” but we do two evils in seeking 
to effect one good ; and this, because we use the wrong means. By 
giving to children and minors the right of personal appeal to law 


against cruelty on the part of parents, guardians, or teachers, we 


in no wise diminish the love of parents towards their offspring or 
prevent its reciprocation. No law can ever make parent and child 
independent of each other, any more than a whole legislative 
code can make men independent one of another. No dire 
social revolution need, therefore, be feared from the passing of 
such an Act. ‘Mutual respect and love are never injured 
by equal freedom, but always increased. To lead by love—by 
the consent of the will—is the only real leadership; and is, 
therefore, more important in family life than in any outer 
sphere. It is, indeed, the necessary prelude to the harmonies 
of a similar law of love in all the relationships of life. 
How can we marvel at the existence or growth of the 
lawless classes, or feel surprise that children, compelled 
to obedience under a brutal reign of terror, seem to need 
similar compulsion when they become those ‘‘ children of 
a larger growth” called men? “The angels” attendant on 
children “ do always behold the face of the Father in Heaven.” 
They see and know His love towards the little ones. How must 
they thrill with horror at the scenes of brutal compulsion, not 
altogether rare even in so-called “ respectable” families ! 

It would be mere sentimentalism to conclude that compulsion 
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is not sometimes necessary both with children and with men; 
put it need never be accomplished by means of brutality or 
personal assault. The natural recoil of outraged natural laws, 
if permitted to act freely, will secure this in the gentlest pos- 
sible and most effective manner, for these natural laws are the 
laws of Him who is infinite Love and Wisdom. In so doing we 
rouse no personal enmity, and justice—an infinite justice— 
makes its voice heard in the heart of the transgressor. 

These Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
should claim and agitate for a legal enactment which shall 
guarantee to children the same freedom from assault now granted 
to women and men. The mere existence of such a law would 
prevent the need of frequent appeal to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TETAS. ieee 5 J. b. B. 
RECREATION-AND-WATER. 
[To tHE EpiTor or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—In your notice of Mr. Baldwin Brown, of whose Christian 
character and great gifts you speak with so much appreciation, 
you specially point out for admiration his warning “ against 
that sickly tendency to dilute amusement till it becomes ‘ recrea- 
tion-and-water,’”’ which, you say, “is so common in families 
which have inherited the Puritan traditions.” 

Now whether or not Mr. Baldwin Brown himself would have 
chosen that remark to be illustrative of a salient point of his 
teaching, I venture to think that it is one open to misconstruc- 
tion. Very possibly I have failed to derive from it the impres- 
sion intended by either himself or his exponent, for it certainly 
seems to me that the danger into which people generally are 
likely to fall is much rather that of allowing their own or their 
children’s amusement to be carried too far—beyond the line, 
that is, which an educated conscience should approve—than to 
stop too much short of it. 

The evil of allowing amusement to be sought in questionable 
ways, and of bringing children up to regard “sport” as the 
serious business of life (as is the rule in the “ fashionable 
world’’), is so very dire an evil that it seems hard lines that 
its chief opposers—the “inheritors of Puritan traditions ”— 
should receive a slap for their efforts to inculcate in their 
children the principle that amusement, even for the young, 
should always be subservient to duty; in other words, that the 
question, “Is it right?” is more important than that of, 
“ Wouldn’t it be jolly 2” Doubtless, such considerations are a 
géne to human nature, and are usually cast aside with contempt 
in the impulsive pursuit of pleasure. But Sir, I ask you, as a 
Christian, to reflect with me over this question,—Is it possible 
to combine the natural abandon of unrestrained delight in the 
pleasures of the world as it is, with discipleship of Christ the 
Crucified ? Christianity, being at present remedial, can hardly 
fail to be in antagonism with much that might otherwise be 
heartily pursued. 

For instance, parents entering with fullest sympathy into 
their children’s pleasures, and wishing to give them all legiti- 
mate amusement, may yet feel unable to take them to a panto- 
mime, because they know enough about the disastrous moral 
and physical results of such performances on the unfortunate 
children acting in them, to make it impossible for them to sit 
and laugh at such a ghastly show, nor amuse their own children 
at the expense of other people’s. Indeed, for somewhat similar 
reasons, they may be obliged to deny them any theatrical 
amusement at all; for though the evil is less flagrant when 
actors and actresses are of an age to deliberately choose their 
profession, and more or less know what they are about in lead- 
ing the lives of temptation they do, yet still, so long as the pro- 
fession is one which these parents would distinctly object to on 
moral grounds for their children, they cannot conscientiously 
give their encouragement to the drama. So, again, although 
they may heartily approve of dancing in moderation, they can- 
not afford to fritter away their own or their children’s lives in 
the frivolities of a London season. So, finding it impossible to 
refuse some invitations without refusing all, they may have 
been forced to put balls in the category of forbidden things; 
and whether in so doing they are mistaken or otherwise, I am 
sure you must admit that they are placed in a dilemma difficult 
enough to give them some claim not only to be fairly judged, 
but to be recognised by their fellow-Christians as nobly making 
a stand against evil and for right. I wiil not trouble you with 
any justification of their conduct in keeping those for whose 
training they are responsible from contact with such moral 
abominations as those of the racecourse, &c.; for indeed, the 








whole question may be summed-up in the consideration of 
whether it is worth while—whether it is not a feeble thing for 
which those who know better ought to be ashamed—to do what 
may be wrong for purely and simply our own or our children’s 
entertainment. 

As to the “stopping short when the real power of recreation 
begins,” it may be so sometimes; but all the same, I wish you 
and Mr. Baldwin Brown could have known some of the young 
people brought up in “ strict families” with whom I am ac- 
quainted, and could have judged for yourselves whether in their 
more simple amusements “all stimulating and invigorating 
power is lost!’ Surely a range of enjoyment still remains 
when every questionable amusement has been put aside, quite 
large enough to give plenty of healthy recreation to the young. 
And is not recreation likely to be more truly worthy of the name 
if itis not made the chief object of life, and when it has not 
become the weary toil that unrestricted amusement is apt to 
degenerate into ¥ 

What “diluted” amusement is I do not, indeed, pretend to 
know, and cannot even guess at the nature of the “water” 
added in families, however strict, to (let us say) a game of lawn- 
tennis or a mountain scramble. But even if amusements which 
no sane present-day Puritan could forbid to his children do not 
allow “full-play” to all the faculties, which is no doubt the 
case,—is it, I repeat, not worth while that some self-denial 
should be practised, even by the young and high-spirited, in the 
cause of what they (or even only their parents) believe to be 
that of Righteousness P—I am, Sir, &c., C.S. 


{Our correspondent has been fortunate, if she has had no ex- 
perience of recreation-and-water. We should call the “ Gallery 
of Illustration,” as distinguished from any well-conducted 
theatre, recreation-and-water; we should call the various 
games in which the object was to beguile children into learning 
geography, or arithmetic, or history, by way of amusement, 
recreation-and-water. In other words, they cause no hearty 
relaxation of the mind, no hearty relief after hearty work.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CURIOUS EPITAPH. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SpEcTaTorR.’’} 
Sir,—There is an interesting story in connection with the 
epitaph which you print this week related in Boswell’s “ John- 
son.” Garrick and Johnson were conversing, when the former 
mentioned the hard fate of a musician named Philip, and quoted 
the same words, I presume, as those mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. Johnson shook his head at the lines, and then wrote 
the following :— 
“Philip, whose voice harmonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty power or hopeless love, 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more ; 

Here find that calm thou gavest so oft before ; 

Rest undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ; | A 0 Aa 


[To THE Eprror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sirn,—The epitaph in Bakewell churchyard on Philip, our late 
parish clerk, quoted by ‘‘M.” in the Spectator of the 28th inst., 
is correct, so far as it goes. ‘Two lines have, however, dropped 
out of his recollection, which I am glad to supply from my note- 
book, copied on the spot some yearsago. After “amen” should 


come :— 
“Who now with Hallelujah’s sound 
Like him can make the roofs rebound ?” 


“The peaceful shrine,” last line but one, should read, “thy 
peaceful,” &c. 

I wonder if “ M.” copied another epitaph, nearly illegible, in 
the same churchyard? If not, I venture to offer it to him 
from my note-book. 

“ Know posterity, that on the 8th of April in the year of Grace, 


1737, the rambling remains of the above said John Dale were in the 
86th year of his pilgrimage laid upon his two wives. 


Here all three lie together lovingly 


¢ 


This thing in life might raise some jealousy, 






But from embraces here no pleasure flows, 
Aiike are here all human joys and woes, 

Here, Sarah’s chiding John no longer hears, 
He:e, old John’s rambling Sarah no more fears, 
A period’s come to all the r toilsome lives, 


The good man’s quiet, still are both his wives.” 
I copied this in 1858, but have not seen the tomb since.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Frewen Hall, Oxford, June 30th. Epwarp CHAPMAN. 
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THE FRANCHISE v. EGYPT. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—In a parochial two-hours’ walk this morning, in this 
retired agricultural parish, I have been asked eleven times as to 
the result of last night’s division in the House of Lords. All 
through this Session I have never once been asked a question 
as to the numerous Egyptian Votes of Censure. Three of my 
querists added :—“ How has our Bishop voted?” For that, I 
am glad to say, is the way in which the energetic Bishop of 
Lichfield, who makes his presence felt everywhere in his diocese, 
is usually described. We are so far from the train that we do 
not, for the most part, get our papers the same day, so our 
curiosity must wait for a time. But, perhaps, you will think 
this country interest noteworthy, especially in the action of the 
Bishops.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Cartes Cox. 
Enville Rectory, Stourbridge, July 9th, 1884. 








BOOKS. 


——@———~ 
EUPHORION.* 

Tue author of Euphorion gives so modest an account of the 
origin of her essays on the Renaissance, that an unwary critic 
might be led to think that she had a slender claim to write on 
a subject on which good books are notscarce. According to the 
author, Huphorion, which is christened after the child of Faust 
and Helena, the representatives of the Middle Ages and of 
Antiquity, is simply a record of the impressions made upon her 
mind by the monuments of the Renaissance. In Italy, she 
saw the concrete things of the Renaissance, for, except in its 
great centres, Italy still wears in tatters the garments, half- 
mediwval in shape, which were fashioned in the fifteenth 
century. Having seen the concrete things, she next tried to obtain 
from books some notion of the original shape of these rags 
and tatters of a past civilisation. But as she followed up in 
books only those features of the Renaissance in which she felt a 
special interest, she warns her readers that she has not mastered 
the whole history of the period, either at first-hand or at second- 
hand. It is not often that a critic has to insinuate that a 
writer knows more than she professes; but in the present case 
it is almost necessary to say so. Every page of Huphorion 
gives evidence of immense reading in Renaissance and in 
medizval literature, and the author possesses the sure instinct 
so needful in a student of old books, which leads her to the 
passages where intellectual booty is to be found. Even pro- 
fessed students of the Renaissance may find something worthy 
of their attention in the fresh and singularly independent 
criticisms of this book, and it may be specially recommended to 
any who may have hitherto felt little interest in the Re- 
naissance, judging it to be a dilettante, superficial tinre, desti- 
tute of those pathetic human interests which alone to 
some minds give a value to history. They will learn from 
Vernon Lee that the Italian Renaissance was one of the trage- 
dies of history, and none the less so that the actors played their 
part with a smiling unconsciousness of their tragic destiny. 
Euphorion is also a remarkable book, as showing how power- 
fully the scientific movement is influencing literary and artistic 
criticism. Although professedly criticising works of art, the 
author’s chief interest lies in the social history of the people 
amid whom the art was produced. We hope we shall not 
frighten away any readers from a book full of beautiful criti- 
cisms of poetry and paintings, if we say that the author’s 
main interests appear to us to be sociological ; and this leads 
her to dwell sometimes upon the repulsive features of a civilisa- 
tion which she desires to comprehend even more than to enjoy. 

The sociological motive of the book is apparent in the opening 
chapter, which is named “The Sacrifice,” and gives a descrip- 
tion of the condition of Italy at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. At that period, the Italians were already almost a 
modern people. Their laws, civic organisation, agriculture, and 
commerce were of the modern type. In literature, art, and 
philosophy they had turned away from the effete traditions and 
mystic dreams which kept the men of Northern Europe in a 
condition of spiritual slavery. When the soldiers of Charles 
VIII. discovered Italy for Europe, to borrow the words of 
Michelet, even they were overawed by the intellectual superiority 
of the people they had conquered. They were succeeded by 





* Euphorion: Studies of the Antique and the Medieval in the Renaissance. 


B 
Vernon Lee. 2 vols. London; T. Fisher Unwin, 1834, . 





more peaceful invaders, for Italy became to the rest of Europe 
what Greece had been in antiquity,—the land of pilgrimage for 
all who shared in the awakening intellectual curiosity of the 
time. Many travellers went from England to Italy ; but if these 
English travellers were fascinated by the intellectual brilliancy 
of Italian society, they were no less shocked by its moral de- 
pravity. They brought back to England tales of murder and 
lust, in which priests and nobles were the chief actors. These 
tales were afterwards put upon the stage by the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and the union which they exhibited of intellectual 
greatness and moral baseness fascinated the English people with 
a fascination of horror. Of the effect of these tales upon the 
English, Vernon Lee writes :— 


“The sense of the rottenness of the country whence they were 
obtaining their intellectual nourishment, haunted with a sort of 
sickening fascination the imaginative and psychological minds of the: 
late sixteenth century, of the men who had’ had time to outgrow the 
first cynical plunge of the rebellious, immature intellects of the con- 
temporaries of Greene, Peele, and Marlowe into that dissolved civili- 
sation. And of the great men who were thus enthralled by Italy 
and Italian evil, only Shakespeare and Massinger maintain or regain 
their serenity and hopefulness of spirit, and resist the incubus of 
horror,—Shakespeare from the immense scope of his vision, which 
permitted him to pass over the base and frightful parts of human 
nature and see its purer and higher sides; Massinger from the very 
superficiality of his insight and the narrowness of hissy mpathies, which 
prevented his ever thoroughly realising the very horrors he had himself 
invented. But on minds less elastic than that of Shakespeare and 
less superficial than that of Massinger, the Italian evil weighed like a 
night-mare. With an infinitely powerful and passionate imagination, 
and an exquisitely subtle faculty of mental analysis; only lately 
freed from the dogma of the Middle Ages; unsettled in their 
philosophy; inclined by wholesale classical reading to a sort of 
negative Atheism, a fantastic and half-melancholy mixture of epicur- 
ism and stoicism; yet keenly alive, from study of the Bible and of 
religious controversies, to all questions of right and wrong; thus 
highly wrought and deeply perplexed, the minds of the Elizabethan 
poets were impressed by the wickedness of Italy as by horrible deeds 
of one whom we are accustomed to venerate as our guide, whom we 
cannot but love as our benefactor, whom we cannot but admire as 
our superior; it was a sense of frightful anomaly, putrescence in 


' beauty and splendour, of death in life and life in death, which made 


the English psychologist-poets savage and sombre, cynical and. 
wrathful, and bopeless.”’ 

The moral laxity of the Italians in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was the direct result of their intellectual enlightenment. 
It forced them to turn away from the unnatural morality and 
foolish beliefs which meant intellectual degradation; but as. 
those beliefs were the only known sanctions of morality, when 
they parted with them they were left without moral restraint. 
They became perfectly unscrupulous, but they were not fiends 
incarnate, who had made evil their good, as they appear in the 
Elizabethan dramas. Unscrupulous when tempted to an evil 
which they felt no call to resist, they were often in the rest of 
their lives tolerant, gentle men, who did not a little good to 
those around them. Even Lorenzo dei Medici, the unprincipled 
despot and dishonest banker, shows in his poems with what a 
friendly eye he looked upon the peasants who lived around his 
villas, at a time when the most righteous of northern barons 
would have been ashamed to show an interest in the serfs who 
tilled his lands. Vernon Lee holds the dangerous doctrine that the 
moral laxity of the Renaissance was a necessary stage in develop- 
ment. It was necessary, she says, that one generation of men 
should turn away utterly from the schools and churches where 
the unnatural and foolish were taught and worshipped, and 
consequently from all moral restraints, that man might be rein- 
stated in his human dignity. The men of the Renaissance were 
the sacrifice offered for the moral dignity of the modern world. 
She bids us look with pity from our calm scientific position on the 
muréer of the Italian Renaissance, cut off pitilessly at its prime, 
hurried off before the tribunal of posterity, still bearing its weight 
of unexpiated, unrecognised guilt. We cannot hold with Vernon 
Lee that this moral laxity was a necessary stage. Moral evil is 
seldom necessary, and so far as it is necessary is not evil. But it 
is, of course, quite true that no generation of men can part with 
beliefs which have been for centuries the sanctions of morality 
without grave moral peril; and the Italians of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are entitled to the sympathy due to the generation of men 
who formed the vanguard in the liberation-war of humanity. It is 
not quite fair, however, to overlook the facts thatthe Italians, who 
were the descendants of the debased population of the Empire, 
parted with moral restraints with a very light heart; that they 
showed an elective-affinity, if we may use the expression, for 
the fouler parts of ancient literature, and a distinct disinclina- 
tion to interest themselves in those remains of antiquity, by 
help of which some other European nations found fresh sanc- 
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tions for their moral life. The predispositions of men affect 
their conduct in a time of moral crisis, no less than historical 
circumstances. 

The chapters “ Symmetria Prisca” and the “ Portrait Art’’ 
contain some fine thinking on the art of the Renaissance, and 
its relation to ancient art. The human body, which had been so 
studied and idolised by the Greeks, was neglected by the 
medizval artist. To him it was “a diseased, deformed piece of 
baseness, which the priests told him belonged to the worms and 
Satan.” The artists of the early Renaissance, with many mis- 
givings, began once more to study the human body, and the 
remains of the antique in Italy helped them to ennoble and 
humanise their art. Vernon Lee ventures to differ from the 
great English critic, who is “irrefutable when he is a poet, and 
irrational when he becomes a philosopher,” and rejoices that 
the artists of the fifteenth century turned to that art which was 
the one pure and stainless thing which antiquity had be- 
queathed to the modern world. The remarks on the change 
which took place in the character of the statues erected in 
churches are worthy of special notice. In the Middle Ages the 
sculptor made a low relief on the church flags, which seemed best 
to suit the lowliness of man. The sculptor of the Renaissance, 
full of the idea of human dignity, lifted up the image of the 
illustrious dead, placed them upon beds of state, and endeavoured 
to represent them in all their living graciousness and beauty- 
The following passage from the “ Portrait Art” may be taken 
as a specimen of the style of the descriptions of works of art in 
Euphorion :— 

“There is Rrossellino’s Cardinal of Portugal at S. Miniato and 

Monte; the slight body, draped in episcopal robes, lying with 
delicate folded hands, in gracious decorum of youthful sanctity ; the 
strong delicate head, of clear feature and gentle furrow of suffering 
and thought, a face of infinite purity and strength, of strength still 
ungnarled by action; a young priest who in his virginal dignity is 
almost a noble woman... ... There is, above ali, the Carlo Marsuppini 
of Desiderio da Settignano, the humanist Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, lying on the sarcophagus, superb with shell fretwork and 
curling acanthus, in Santa Croce of Florence. For the youthful 
beauty of the Cardinal of Portugal and of the Lady Ilaria are 
common-place compared with the refinement of this worn old face, 
with scant, wavy hair and thin, gently furrowed, but by no means 
ploughed-up features. The slight figure looks as if in life it must 
have seemed almost transparent; and the hands are very pathetic: 
noble, firm hands, subtle of vein and wrist, crossed simply, neither in 
prayer nor in agony, but in gentle weariness over the book on his 
breast. That book is certainly no prayer-book ; rather a volume of 
Plato or Cicero: in his last moments the noble old man has longed 
for a glance over its familiar pages; they have placed the book on 
his breast, but it has been too late; the drowsiness of death has over- 
taken him, and with his last sigh he has gently folded his hands over 
the volume, with the faint last clinging to the things beloved in this 
world.” 
Of the feudal North, the author of Euphorion writes not less 
powerfully, but with less sympathy than of Italy. She is 
attracted by the reasonableness, the modern humaneness of the 
merchant princes of Italy, who spent their working days in ware- 
houses and offices, in familiar intercourse with the people, and 
when they sought for recreation betook themselves to pleasant 
palaces on green hill-sides, amid an independent and happy 
peasantry. She draws a very different picture of the feudal 
castle, with dark, irregular rooms, and yards filled with stinking 
hounds and noisy retainers. Outside stretched tracts of dreary 
woodland carefully preserved from all useful purposes, that 
the barbarians in the castle might have always “something to 
kill.” The peasant of Vernon Lee is the same whom the genius 
of Michelet has made familiar—an oppressed outcast and devil- 
worshipper, the dethroned man worshipping the dethroned God. 
It was not only with blows and exactions that the peasant was 
oppressed. Whatever literary power stood at the service of the 
lords was employed to blacken the character of the serf. 
Instead of pleasing pictures of the peasantry and their useful 
labours, such as we find in the poets of antiquity, there comes 
“a many-throated yell of medieval poets, noble and plebeian, 
French, Proveneal, and German, against the brutishness, the 
cunning, the cruelty, the hideousness, the heresy of the serf, 
whose name becomes synonymous with every kind of baseness ; 
which, in mock grammatical style, is declined into every epithet 
of wickedness!” This hatred of noble to serf which the 
medizval poets fostered, proved an evil legacy to after-times. 

Vernon Lee is not silent on the brighter aspects of medieval 
life. Within the feudal castles those habits were formed of 
deference towards superiors, of courtesy to equals, and of rever- 
ence for high-born women, which taught grace of manner and 
self-restraint to the descendants of the rough Gothic and 
Frankish chieftains, and which have descended to modern times 





as a tradition of good-breeding. The “ Lady-service” was the 
chief cause in producing this new dignity and gentleness in 
manners. A way of regarding woman, unknown to classical 
as well as to Germanic antiquity, sprang up in the Middle Ages. 
The devotion of the knight to the lady of his love was a romantic, 
idealistic sentiment, which often became a species of worship. 
It ruled his whole life. In a long chapter on “ Mediaval Love,” 
which appears to us the least pleasant in the book, this senti- 
ment is illustrated by examples from the medieval poets. It 
is admitted that it had in it the germ of a higher sentiment 
towards woman than the world had known, and that it was the 
root from which sprang the flower of the “ white fire” of Dante’s 
devotion to Beatrice. But in the Middle Ages, according to 
the author of Euphorion, the “lady-service” was simply adul- 
terous passion. She speaks very slightingly of the lyric poetry 
of the Middle Ages, in which she finds only rhyme and rhythm 
—form without meaning. She turns with weariness from its 
“eternal spring,” everlasting forests, and unholy passion. Her 
remarks are much too sweeping, if they are meant to char- 
acterise the whole lyric poetry of the Middle Ages. The poems 
of Walter von der Vogelweide, which made, as he says, “many a 
man and woman joyful,” not only contain love-songs which are 
sweet and pure, but also poems ‘full of solemn meditation,—the 
work of a poet who could sing of the world’s deepest mysteries 
and sorrows. If they have a fault, it is because as, German 
critics say, they are over-burdened with serious thoughts. 

To the courtly epics of the Middle Ages, Vernon Lee 
does scant justice. She fully appreciates the solemnity and 
splendour of Chanson de Roland, and of that other great 
tale of the earlier Middle Ages, the Quatre Fils Aymon, which 
celebrates the fate of the great Baron who resisted an unrighteous 
despot. But she speaks with impatient contempt of those 
courtly epics founded upon Celtic tales, which delighted the 
sentimental knightly society in the times of the later Crusades. 
She admits the luscious charm of the Tristan of Gottfried 
von Strassburg, but finds the Parzival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach almost ridiculous, “all muddled, monotonous, and 
droning ; events and persons ill-defined, without any sense of 
the relative importance of anything, without clear perception 
of what it is all about, or at least without the power of 
keeping the matter straight before the reader.” We can only 
marvel at this criticism of a poem which contains such scenes 
as the first meeting of Parzival with knights in the forest, the 
instruction of Parzival in knighthood by Gurnemanz, and the 
noble scene in which reckless Parzival meets the pious knight 
in the forest on Good Friday. Parzival deserves more respectful 
handling as a poem in which we can mark the dawning of a new 
and nobler ethical spirit,—such a change in moral feeling as the 
author of Euphorion would have been quick to praise had she 
been writing of a poet who lived south of the Alps. This new 
spirit appears in the kindlier view of the infidel, in the recogni- 
tion of doubt and spiritual struggle in the mind of a Christian 
knight, and in the conception of the knighthood of the Grail,— 
a society which embraced men and women, was religious without 
being ecclesiastical, and whose all but unpardonable sin was the 
neglect of compassionate sympathy—a neglect due to a too 
strict adherence to the rules of worldly knighthood. 

Inthe Epilogue, the author sums up her indictment against 
the Middle Ages in the word “ Wastefulness.” Thought was 
wasted in the attempt to get a knowledge of the unknowable; 
and feeling was wasted upon imaginary and fantastic objects; 
while the things and duties of the present world, which were 
nigh to men, were neglected. It was the merit, according to 
this author, of the men of the Renaissance to have recalled men 
from heaven to earth, and to have opened their eyes to the 
marvellous new things which antiquity had not known, and 
which lay neglected during the Middle Ages. If this is a com- 
plete account of the matter, why do men return to the Middle 
Ages with the same wistful feelings with which men look back 
upon the thoughts of their childhood, with the same doubts as to 
whether their change of feeling has been altogether for the better? 
The eighteenth century turned with scorn from the barbarous 
Middle Age. The nineteenth century has studied it afresh, 
and has sought to revive some of its features in almost 
every department of thought and life. A civilisation seems to 
require those spiritual and ideal forces which the Middle Ages. 
gave an exaggerated place, as well the light of the clear-judging 
reason. 

In the Epilogue, Vernon Lee has anticipated some of our criti- 
cisms by making the admission that certain of her judgments will 
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appear one-sided, but she pleads that the plan of her book com- 
pelled her to state the rule in describing the features of a civilisa- 
tion, and to allow the exceptions to take care of themselves. 
This tendency to a one-sided judgment is the only fault we have 
to find with the book, which deserves a most cordial welcome as 
a fresh and original contribution to the history of civilisation 
and art, written in graceful and often eloquent English. 





DR. COX ON MIRACLES.* 

Tuts admirable little book is a republication of three articles in 
the Expositor for 1882 and 1883, in which the relation of miracle 
to the Bible is carefully studied and described, and in which 
probably the best rationale of miracles known to us, as studied 
by the light of modern science and philosophy, is given. Dr. 
Cox’s view is a view of miracles which we have often enforced 
in these columns; though we must add, that while we entirely 
agree in that view, we have never concealed from ourselves that 
the more this view is studied and enforced, the less shail we be 
able to consider the marvellous acts commonly called miraculous, 
as of a nature to prove incontestably the direct divine agency, 
and the more shall we be compelled to fall back on the 
moral and spiritual manifestations of God as alone suited 
to produce that final conviction which miracles, viewed as 
they probably ought to be viewed, will fail to produce. 
Miracles understood—and, we think, rightly understood— 
as Dr. Cox understands them,—namely, not as suspensions 
of the order of nature, but as modifications of natural laws 
produced under circumstances over which man, with his present 
knowledge, has no command,—are indeed striking signals of 
mew power and influence which will attract, and ought to 
attract, human attention, but are not proofs that such power 
and influence are due to divine purpose, and to divine pur- 
pose alone. And, oddly enough, Dr. Cox fails to notice 
that this insufficiency in a miracle to attest the direct agency 
of God,—an insufficiency which naturally results from the view 
of it as not necessarily involving more than the use of other more 
or less unknown agencies in combination with those which are 
already known to man,—is itself anticipated and enforced on 
us in the Bible. We are told, both in the Old Testament and 
in the New, that there shall be those who can give signs and 
‘wonders, and whose signs and wonders are to be rejected as 
evidences of divine authority, because given on behalf of beliefs 
which we have ample means of knowing to be untrustworthy, 
whereas we cannot possibly have the means of knowing any 
mere sign or wonder to be, as such, divine. Not only does 
the Deuteronomist explicitly contemplate signs and wonders 
brought about by one who has idolatrous purposes at heart 
(Deuteronomy, xiii.), but our Lord himself predicts false 
Christs and false prophets, who shall do signs and wonders 
to seduce even the elect; so that. Dr. Cox might have 
added this to his exposition, that miracles are regarded in 
the Bible itself as anything but certain evidences of 
divine power. ‘They proceed from the use of powers of 
nature which are not usually at the command of man, but 
which are sometimes at least wielded by persons who will 
use them for ends which are the opposite of divine. Surely 
this fact alone ought to have warned the scientific antagonists 
of miracle, that miracle is not regarded by the great divine 
teachers as the unique and altogether supernatural power which 
it has so often been supposed to be ;—but rather as a signal 
deserving of attention, which attention, however, when it is given, 
may either decide the signal to be deceptive and one that beguiles 
us from the true objects of human pursuit, or as a timely call to 
asphere of genuinely divine revelation. Yet the scientific critics 
of miracle have always insisted on assuming that in the eyes of 
believers miracle must be something much more than this— 
something which necessarily implies divine power, as the warrant 
of divine truth,—which is just what the great teachers of the Bible 
deny it to be. 

Dr. Cox reminds us that the earliest traditions of the divine 
history—the story of Creation itself excepted—are free from 
the records of miracle; that the epochs of miracles when 
they do occur are epochs which hardly ever add to the 
grandeur of the great historic figures of the Hebrew people— 
passing over Samuel, and David, and Solomon, for example, 
without touching them with the glory of the supernatural, 
though Greek legends add to the grandeur of the Greek 
heroes, and Roman legends to that of the Roman heroes 


* Miracles: an Argument and a Challenge. By Samuel Cox, D.D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 








—nay, that such miracles as are related very often seem 
to humiliate more than they magnify, the heroic figures 
of the Hebrew leaders; again, that long intervals occur 
in which miracles are altogether absent; and that the greatest 
miracles of all are recorded in a perfectly historic period, and 
are recorded, not of the austere favourite of the Hebrew nation,— 
John the Baptist,—but of one who was accused, and truly accused, 
by his contemporaries, of repressing the vehement national feelings 
of the Hebrews. Now, all this is very important, and it. 
is all in perfect keeping with the Hebrew teaching that 
miracle does not necessarily attest truth, and may be 
sometimes found, by the admission of the Hebrew teachers 
themselves, lending a certain false brilliance to the teach- 
ing of those whose hearts were not loyal to the God of truth. 
And why should it not be so, if miracle only implies the use of 
powers beyond any which man, in his present stage, thoroughly 
understands, to produce effects which startle us into attention, 
but which, if divorced from the higher moral teaching, have no 
claim to subdue us into humility ? Our own belief is that those 
visionary powers, which are now generally regarded as of the 
mesmeric type, have oftener been used for evil than for good 
purposes, and that in such uses of them we have very good illus- 
trations of the signs and wonders which may lead astray, 
instead of leading into all truth. 

As an illustration of the admirable force and lucidity of Dr. 
Cox’s little book, let us extract some portion of his refutation 
of the assertion that the miracles of Christ may fairly be 
ascribed to the myth-making tendencies of the age in which 
our Lord appeared :— 


“Tf any man objects: ‘But we are speaking of Jews, not of 
Greeks and Romans; and surely the Jews of that time were credu- 
lous and prone to see miracles where no miracles were ?’ we need not 
insist, in reply, on a fact for which there is nevertheless much 
evidence, viz., that even the Jews were deeply infected in the time of 
Christ, and for two or three centuries before that time, with the 
sceptical philosophy of Greece and Rome. There is an answer to 
it so conclusive that, though it has often been adduced, it has never 
been met, nor am I aware of any attempt even to refute it. For at 
this very age there lived a man who answered much more closely to 
the popular, and even to the Jewish, idea of a hero than Christ Jesus; 
a map, moreover, who made a far deeper impression on the imagina- 
tion and memory of his fellows; and yet no miracle was ever attri- 
buted to him, whether in the Bible or out of it. John the Baptist 
was aJew. ‘The Jewish people recognised in him a prophet and more 
than a prophet. ‘They would gladly have accepted him as the Christ. 
So profound was the impression he made that ‘all Jerusalem and all 
Judea went out after him ;’ so profound that Josephus, who dismisses 
Jesus with a single dubious sentence, has much to say of the character 
and mission of the stern unbending seer and moralist, who struck his 
contemporaries rather as an embodied and inspired voice than as a 
man of like passions with themselves. And yet no legend has 
gathered round this strange impressive figure, no halo gleams on his 
brow. Neither his own disciples nor the Jewish people, nor Josephus 
or any other writer of his time, credits him with the supernatural 
power so freely ascribed to Jesus, and even to the meanest of his 
followers. So marked was the contrast between John and Jesus, that 
even the outlandish folk of Peraa were struck with it, and exclaimed, 
‘John did no miracle, but all that John said of this man is true.’ It 
is, therefore, to beg the whole question, it is to evade rather than 
meet the point in dispute, when certain critics ascribe the miracles of 
Jesus to the credulous and myth-making tendencies of the age in 
which He appeared, although the most prominent and popular Jewish 
prophet of that age stands before us untouched by any ray of 
miraculous glory. Till this fact has been explained, this problem 
solved, we are hardly called upon to adduce any other argument 
against those who would reduce the wonders attributed to Clirist to 
the level of worn-out and incredible myths.” 


Dr. Cox’s rationale of the miracle seems to us, and has long 
seemed, a far truer one than the old rationale of it as a “sus- 
pension” of any lawof nature whatever. It is not a suspen- 
sion of any law, but a more comprehensive use of existing laws, 
such a use, for an instance, as an electrician makes who cures 
a paralysed limb by passing an electric current through it; or 
such as a mesmerist makes who soothes an excitable nervous 
system to rest by a pass or two of his hands :— 


“ We throw no doubt on the steadfast and unchangeable action of 
the forces and laws of nature. We do not assert that in working his 
miracles our Lord either violated, suspended, or abrogated them. All we 
affirm is that God may, and that Christ did, use them in ways too subtle 
and profound for us to grasp, yet in ways not wholly unlike to those 
in which we ourselves bend them to our service—using them to heal 
the sick, and give sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, feet to the 
lame, and life to the dying, or even to the dead. In short, we affirm 
that He did perfectly and in full what even man may do imperfectly 
and in part. And we affirm it, we argue for it from premisses which 
science herself has laid down, not only that the Bible miracles may 
be credible and reasonable to reasonable men—miracles which, as we 
have seen, are distributed through its pages with a singular economy, 
and are prompted by a motive so worthy, so divine; but also in order 
that we ourselves may believe that God, by secret ways past finding 
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out—but which probably would be no whit more wonderful to us, if we 
could find them out, than our own control over the world and men— 
can still help, and heal, and save us; that He is not deaf to any of 
our prayers, or unable to answer them, but can still bestow wisdom 
and health, righteousness and love, on all who sincerely seek them at 
his hands. .. . . . But if God holds all the forces and laws of nature 
in the hollow of his hand, and can use them for our good in ways un- 
known and perhaps undiscoverable by us, not only do the miracles of 
the Bible grow credible to us so soon as we have evidence for them 
on which we can depend ; but we also condemn ourselves as unreason- 
able if we any longer doubt the efficacy of Prayer. And of all the 
implications of the Centurion’s argument, this, to my mind, is the 
most valuable and delightful, as it is also the most obvious and 
direct. For what we need most of all, as we stand hesitating and 
bewildered among the perplexities of life and conduct, is the 
conviction that we have a living God who is still active, still 
working in and for us, to whom we can appeal, in whom we 
can trust, who will listen to us and answer us when we call on 
Him for teaching, guidance, strength; and who can work miracles 
of grace for us, even though signs and wonders be no longer vouch- 
safed us. This is the conviction which sustained the Centurion when 
he bronght his prayer to Christ, and which Christ Himself sanctioned 
and confirmed by his admiration and approval of the Centurion’s 
faith. He might have had a sign, a portent, if he would, but, strong in 
faith, he preferred a simple word, and no more doubted that that word 
would be obeyed than that his own word of command would be obeyed 
by those who served under him. Obviously he believed that the 
forces and laws of nature, animate and inanimate, were always doing 
the will of God, and that the Servant and Son of God, without any 
signal or exceptional exertion of his power, could heal his ‘boy,’ and 
would heal him if He felt that it was for the good of both servant 
and master that the ‘boy’ should be healed. And this is the very 
conviction which we require in order to give depth and devotion, 
courage and hope, alike to our supplications and our lives. Why 
should we not cherish it and Jean upon it? If God knows the natural 
forces and laws as we cannot know them, if He can and does use and 
control them for our good and for the general good; if, as we see, 
He does feed and heal, teach, guide, and sustain men by his wise use 
and administration of them, and that in ways past finding out ; why 
should not we ask of Him whatsoever things we need, or think the 
world- needs, in the full assurance that He will listen to us, and either 
grant what it is really for cur good to have, or teach us that bis will 
is wiser and kinder than our own? On this hypothesis, urged in 
this spirit, Prayer is not unreasonable, but most reasonable; and we 
may, we ought to lay the unflattering but most cordial and invigorat- 
ing unction to our souls, that, if we commit our way unto the Lord, 
He will give us the desire of our hearts.” 


It seems to us that it would not be easy to explain better the 
true nature of miracles, nor the relation between miracles and the 
answer to prayer. But as we have insisted all through, the 
whole rationale here given implies,—what the Bible itself 
implies,—that men are no judges of what may be called 
absolute miracle; that is, of what it is in the power of God 
alone to effect, and what he allows finite beings to do for 
him. In other words, the signs and wonders which seem to us 
to be clearly superhuman may not be so, and, even if 
superhuman, are not necessarily divine. Any savage seeing 
us communicate with a place three thousand miles off, 
within a couple of minutes, would, on verifying the fact 
of our communication, accept our feat as a miracle, and 
relatively to him a miracle it would be. He would be right, not 
wrong, in attaching great importance to the belief of one who 
could give such a sign of his superior power. But he would be 
wrong, not right, in deeming such a belief infallible. So we 
should say of signs absolutely beyond the reach of all 
human beings. If such signs there be,—and such signs there 
have been,—we should deem them entitled to great respect, 
but to absolute confidence and belief only when combined with 
the highest spiritual and moral wonders. Such signs might be 
given by superhuman powers which fell far short of being divine 
powers. Nor is this our view alone. It is, beyond all question, the 
teaching of the sacred books in which we find, at one and the 
same time, the records of the most wonderful signs, and the 
records of the most spiritual teaching, that the world has ever 
received. In conclusion, we cannot too highly recommend this 
terse and lucid little book to the notice of our readers. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS.* 
Given, a person who is clever, well-educated, intelligent, able to 
write easily and pleasantly, endowed with a sense of humour 
and power of observation, and who sets to work to write a novel— 
is it not natural, in such a case, to form high expectations as to 
the result? Dissolving Views, however, shows that these ex- 
pectations are sometimes fallacious; for though its internal 
evidence proves the author to be such a person as above de- 
scribed, yet the book itself does not attain to the degree of 
excellence which might reasonably be anticipated. The cause of 
this shortcoming is, we think, that Mrs. Lang has not con- 


* Dissolving Views. By Mrs. A. Lang, London: Longmans and Co, 





descended to employ plot, exciting incidents, or other of 
the similar devices upon which all but a few exceptional 
novelists are very much dependent, in order to keep up 
the attention of their readers. Mr. Howells says there are 
no new stories to tell (which assertion seems to us to be 
setting boundaries to what is illimitable, ic, the human 
imagination); but if so, then the old ones must be clothed 
afresh and told over again, unless fiction is to cease to 
exist; for it will certainly soon become extinct for want of 
interest, if it contains nothing more exciting than minute 
accounts of humdrum existences, scenes, and conversations. In 
a true tale the case is different, because reality can impart in- 
terest to what would otherwise be without it. For instance, 
does not much of the attraction of Elle et Lwi depend upon the 
knowledge that it describes the relations which actually existed 
between George Sand and Paul de Musset ? and if it were re- 
garded solely as a work of imagination, would it not be deemed 
tedious by many people who now read it with the greatest 
interest? Therefore, it behoves novelists who do not offer real 
facts, to find some other way of making their work acceptable ; 
and it will not do for them to trust much to trivial, common- 
place details, even though these might be quite admissible in a 
narrative of what had really happened. 


Eleanor, the heroine in Dissolving Views, is a likeable girl,— 
honest, brave, loyal-natured, fond of power, rather clever, and 
very well aware of her own merits, though not exactly con- 
ceited. The interest she excites is enough to make us care 
to know what becomes of her, but not anxious for particulars as 
to her every-day life, of which a superfluous amount is recorded. 
She is at first disposed to consider matrimony as a sort of 
missionary enterprise; that is to say, that though not in love 
with a man, she accepts him at the entreaty of his sister, who 
represents that he is taking to gambling, and that the only hope 
of saving him from evil courses is for him to marry Eleanor. In 
order fully to appreciate the irresistible force of the argument 
used to overcome her scruples, and the potency of the sister’s 
pleading on her brother’s behalf, it must be given in Eleanor’s 
own words :—“ She said she wouldn’t urge it for the world if 
she wasn’t sure it would make me happy too, and I’m sure she 
wouldn’t. He hasn’t an atom of wickedness in him, and she 
thought if I was only there to keep him straight, there would 
be no fear of its happening again.” As the poor young man 
really hasn’t an atom of wickedness in him (as his sister says),. 
and is as mild and amiable as any human being could wish, it is 
a gross injustice to make him do anything he ought not; but 
he is wanted out of the way to leave the coast clear for another 
suitor, so the unkind ‘author makes him commit the heinous 
crime of actually betting on a race after he had promised never 
to do so again! Of course such depravity as that is regarded 
by everyone—the culprit included—as making a continuance of 
his engagement to Eleanor impossible; so she breaks it off im- 
mediately, and is thus at liberty to meet the right man and lose 
her heart to him. What she found to like in one of her admirers 
more than the other, is, truth to tell, not very obvious to the 
reader, as both gentlemeu seem to him to be about equally 
colourless, milk and watery, and destitute of any particular 
distinctive feature except difference of name. But to specify 
the unlifelikeness of the male personages is, perhaps, almost a 
work of supererogation, seeing that that defect is as common to 
novels by women as the reverse is to those by men. It is 
strange what a difficulty the sexes have in arriving at more 
than a superficial idea of one another, and in being suf- 
ficiently in sympathy to be able to draw portraits of each 
other which are true to life! If, however, Mrs. Lang’s delinea- 
tion of male characters is a failure, that of her own sex is far 
more successful; though she only guesses at masculine human 
nature, yet her female studies betoken positive knowledge of, 
what she is writing about; consequently, though the men are 
automatons, the women are flesh and blood. ‘Take Miss Max- 
well, the good-natured, elderly cousin who chaperones the 
heroine, and is dragged hither and thither by her charge in such 
opposite directions, that at last she likens herself (with much 
truth) to the Mahdi’s donkey, for “that patient animal has 
little or no share in the glory of the Mahdi, but go he must 
wherever the holy man wanders, in obedience to his noble in- 
spirations ;” though Miss Maxwell has no very important 
part to play, yet, as far as she goes, she is a living being, 
with an individuality which can be felt and recognised. So 
is Mabel, the bright, lively, amusing, somewhat spoilt girl, 
of whom we should willingly see more. So is the silly, 
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selfish Mrs. Russell, who, when told of somebody who had 
mo idea of Lucrezia Borgia except as “the woman in the 
opera,” remarks with complacency, ‘ Dear me! how very 
ignorant ; I have always known all about Lucrezia, ever since 
my governess told me it was improper to read about her.” The 
fault we are most inclined to find with the female portraits is, 
that they are not sufficiently defined, and are merely vigorous 
outlines, when they might have been finished pictures; from this 
sketchiness, the book’s title seems to have been derived, and we 
think it a pity the author did not aspire to do more finished and 
satisfactory work. Dissolving Views is certainly not strong 
food, yet it is wholesome, fresh, readable, and contains some 
fairly amusing scenes. There is also a good deal of gentle 
satire, of which we subjoin a specimen extracted from the 
‘description of the heroine :— 

“Though a clever girl of this educated age, Eleanor was unin- 
structed in the anatomy of the common house-fly, and in the domestic 
arrangements of the snail. Never had she been taught to observe 
the mechanism of life, as exhibited in the person of the unlucky 
frog. What is science to many young ladies is death to that hapless 
animal—in the earliest times the involuntary partner of childish 
sport, and now the martyr of barbarous experiment. Eleanor had 
never seen a scientific school-mistress show how a pigeon behaves in 
an exhausted receiver, nor, indeed, would she have allowed the bird 
to illustrate the laws of nature (by dying) without attempting a 
rescue...... Eleanor’s sympathies were warm, too, though she 
did not weep in the abstract for the general troubles of 
humanity. She did not know, except through the German 
dictionary, the meaning of the word Weltschmerz. She did 
not droop, and refuse food and think amusement wicked, because 
people were over-crowded at the East-End. When she went to 
the National Gallery—and Eleanor was very fond of pictures—she 
did not think ‘how wrong of me to enjoy them, when the man with 
the Happy Family at the corner of '‘l'rafalgar Square is too ignorant 
to take pleasure in Bronzino.’ And she did not go away with a 
strange, wistful, yearning sense in her heart. Eleanor was innocent 
of ‘problems,’ whether mathematical or mental; she never ‘questioned 
life,’ but she did catechise a class on Sunday. From her scholars 
Eleanor learned that a feeling of the precariousness of human things 
is ever present with the poor. ‘You will learn the twenty-ninth 
hymn for next Sunday,’ Eleanor would say to her pupils. ‘Oh, miss, 
we may all be dead before next Sunday !’ the children used to reply, 
with perfect cheerfulness. ‘We may,’ Eleanor would answer, ‘ but 
some of us are likely to survive, and you had better learn the hymn.’ 
But so conscious were the children of our faint hold on mundane 
things, that they very seldom learned as much of the sacred poem as 
might have been desired.” 


THE CONDUCT OF ELECTIONS.* 
‘Notuine could be “neater or completer” than this slim little 
pocket-book, which is to guide the electioneerer through the 
dangers of the Corrupt Practices Act. It is prepared for the 
especial benefit of the Liberal Central Association, but it is, 
of course, equally useful for the Conservative who wants to take 
part in an election with clean hands and a pure heart. A great 
deal of ridiculous exaggeration has been in vogue on the subject 
of the Corrupt Practices Act, partly due to pure party spirit, 
but still more, no doubt, to the impure party spirit of those who 
have a vested interest in corruption. It has been the fashion to 
represent the Act as having dug so many pitfalls for the cor- 
rupt, that it is difficult for the feet of the. unwary but pure- 
minded walkers in the ways of an election to avoid falling into 
them. A dispassionate perusal of this book would effectually 
dispose of any such notion. The fact is that there has been 
but a small increase in the number of offences created by the 
Act, and in most cases the new offence is one which could 
never have been committed except with a consciousness 
-of wrong, even though the wrong was not touched by 
the law. For instance, any supporter of a candidate who 
tried to gain votes by treating must have known that he 
was doing a wrong thing, being guilty of corruption, though 
he was not doing anything which rendered him subject to legal 
punishment; and the person who attacked a candidate in 
. anonymous placards, or spread a false report of the withdrawal 
of a candidate, must have known that he was guilty of a “dirty 
trick,” and one deserving, if it did not receive, punishment. 

But the new law does not aim merely at creating new 
offences and heaping up new punishments, nor does it depend 
for its success on the dread which it aims at inspiring in the 
wrongdoer. It looks rather to strengthening the hands of those 
‘who wish to do right and endeavour to do so, not by penalties 
imposed after the event for what is illegal, but by preventive re- 
gulation and definition of what is legal. The spirit and purport 
of the Act are admirably summarised by Mr. Asquith. ‘The 

* An Election Guide ; Rules for the Conduct and Management of Elections under 
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new law starts from the principle that indiscriminate and un. 
controlled expenditure is the main source of electoral corruption 

Its aim throughout is not merely to prevent expenditure for 
colourable or corrupt objects, but to impose a rigid limit 
upon the amount which may lawfully be spent for any 
purpose whatever connected with the conduct or manage. 
ment of an election.” In fact, the pivot on which the 
Act turns is the schedule imposing a maximum limit of 
expenditure. That limit was severely criticised at the time 
during which the Bill was passing through Parliament ag 
absurdly low. An expenditure, however, of £350 for 2,000 
electors in a borough, and £30 more for each 1,000, is a 
sufficiently large expenditure, and we must say that the county 
limit of £650, and £60 for each additional 1,000 voters, is an 
expenditure a great deal too large for any one who trusts 
rather to the breadth of his principles and the powers of his 
ability and eloquence for his return, than to the breadth of 
his acres and the power of his purse. It was wisely thought 
that it was little good to lay down a limit unless steps were 
taken to put an end to any temptation to exceed it, and, as far 
as possible, to compel discovery if it were exceeded. These are 
the two objects which the provisions of the Act aim at. In 
the first place, a certain number of outlets of expenditure 
formerly legal, and more or less recognised, have been stopped 
up. Chief among these is the conveyance of voters to the 
poll, which in counties used to necessitate a vast expenses 
particularly in bringing up the out-voters, who used to regard 
an election as simply an opportunity for a holiday jaunt at 
the expense of the candidate; and thousands of pounds were 
spent sometimes in bringing up to the poll persons who were 
better able to afford their railway-fare than the candidate. 
One excellent incidental resalt of this prohibition will un- 
doubtedly be, even if the Franchise Bill were not going to 
pass into law, the diminution of the inducement to make 
faggot-votes. In the last election in West Somerset, a sensible 
diminution in the number of out-voters who recorded their votes 
was caused by the fact that they would have to pay for their 
own tickets. It is not so easy to induce a man to spend a 
sovereign or two for the purpose of recording a vote. Even 
the indefatigable Oxford Don, with his twenty-four Conserva- 
tive votes, would probably think twice about exercising his 
rights when he found that it cost money, as well as time which 
was of no value. ‘The next great outlet of expenditure is that 
for committee-rooms, which are more particularly expensive 
in boroughs. Many a borough election used to resolve itself 
into a race for committee-rooms, and the candidate who could 
secure most public-houses and other places of entertainment 
was sure of his return. This item of waste has been effec- 
tually cut down. In the first place, no public house or eating- 
house may be used as a committee-room at all, to the great 
curtailment of the drunkenness and debauchery which used to 
prevail during elections at Eatanswill and elsewhere, and the 
great decrease in the facilities for treating. In the second place, 
the numberof other places which may be used as committee-rooms 
is strictly limited to one for each 500 electors. A similar stoppage 
is put on the expenditure on employment. All canvassing of voters 
must be done by volunteers. No payment of any kind may 
be made for canvassing; and the solicitor’s bill—‘ To canvass- 
ing one out-voter in the parish of B, and finding that he 
had promised his vote to X, 10s.; expenses in connection 
therewith, £1,’—has become a thing of the past. But 
that is not all. There are other ways of employing people 
in an election beside canvassing. It has, indeed, always been 
illegal to employ too many people in the laborious occupa- 
tion of pasting a bill on a pole, and then watching to see that 
no one pulled it off again. But there were numerous messages 
to be run, and parcels to be fetched, and letters to be written, 
which it was hard to say were merely colourable employments. 
The scope for ingenuity in such matters is sadly curtailed by 
the rigid limit set of one clerk and one messenger, and no other 
employé, to every 500 electors. It is to be wished that a special 
limit had also been set to the expenditure on printing, publish- 
ing, and advertising. But a limit to advertising where it 
becomes an onerous source of quasi-corrupt expenditure, is set 
by the prohibition of any payment being made to an elector for 
the exhibition of any bill or notice on his person or premises, 
unless it is his ordinary business. As regards publishing or 
distributing bills, a practical limit is also partly set by the 
limit on the employment of messengers and others, and on this 
Mr. Asquith says:—‘“The proper and only safe course is to 
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contract with one or more printers and advertising agents to do 
this branch of the work in the ordinary way of his trade, and 
through his regular employés.” Nor can these provisions as to 
employment “be evaded by delegating the work of the 
election to political associations.” If, for example, such 
an association has a staff of paid clerks or messengers, 
the use of their services on behalf of a candidate in matters 
relating to the election constitutes “employment,” and their 
number will be counted among the persons employed if the 
question whether the scale prescribed by the Act has been ex- 
ceeded should afterwards arise. For the same reason, the sum 
gaved to the candidate by the employment of such persons is 
an “election expense” which must be included in the return. 
The candidate cannot, therefore, evade the act and exceed the 
limit of expenditure by supporting, as is too often done now, at 
his own expense, a political association with a paid secretary and 
clerks, and using the work done by them for election purposes. 
Unfortunately, the expenses of Registration may still be legally 
paid by a candidate, and fall outside the limit. But such work 
as canvassing cannot be carried on by those paid officials, nor 
can they be used to get ready “ canvassing books sufficiently 
prepared to enable a canvass to be carried on by their means,” 
though Mr. Asquith, rather questionably, thinks that if the 
candidate “ were to obtain information from the (paid) secretary 
of an Association in order to enable his own clerks to frame the 
canvassing books, he probably would not be required to debit 
his account simply because such information had assisted him.” 
But the safe general rule to go upon is that all election expendi- 
ture must be included in the returned expenditure, and not 
exceed the limit. Stringent provisions are made to ensure 
publicity of expenditure. A candidate must have a properly 
appointed election agent, unless he acts as his own agent. No 
payment whatever connected with the election may be made, 
unless through the agent or under his written authority. All 
claims for payment must be sent to the agent within a 
fortnight and paid within three weeks of the day of election, 
while the agent must in turn send to the Returning Officer a 
full return of the election expenses, including the personal ex- 
penses of the candidate, within thirty-five days of the election- 
At the same time, both agent and candidate have to make a 
solemn declaration, which if false is perjury, that the return 
is correct, and that no payment has been made or liability in- 
curred in respect of the election beyond what is included in the 
return. There is little room for doubt in the mind of an honest 
agent what expenses should or should not We included in this 
return. The only real questions which can arise are those 
already dwelt on, relating to the work of the paid officers of 
associations and those arising from a doubt as to when the 
election begins,—whether, for instance, the expense of a political 
meeting held before the actual vacancy of a seat is to be charged 
to the candidate or not. Several useful hints are made as to 
this, emphasised by this very sound advice :—‘ If uncertainty 
exists in the mind of the agent as to whether he should acknow- 
ledge expenditure or not, let him solve the difficulty by charging 
his accounts with every doubtful item. By so doing, he will 
probably best consult the interests of his employer and his 
With the agent, in fact, rests the management of an 
election from beginning to end. An upright agent, acting for 
an upright candidate, will find the Corrupt Practices Act, with 
the aid of this guide, easy to construe and to act upon; and the 
Courts will protect him against the consequences of an honest 
mistake. If the devious agent finds his wandering feet caught 
in some unseen trap, so much the better. 


THE TRANSITION STAGE OF SCOTCH HISTORY.* 
Tue volume to which we have given this title will probably be 
found the most interesting of a yet unfinished but remarkable 
work—remarkable for its character and method, still more re- 
markable for the circumstances under which it is being written. 
As we are told in a modest preface, it represents the results of 
the leisure reading for twenty-three years of an Aberdeenshire 
working-man. Mr. Mackintosh himself tells how his labour 
grew upon him :— 

“The form which the work at last assumed did not at once present 
itself to my mind; it rather arose out of other inquiries in which I 
was deeply interested. I worked for some time before I became 
fully aware of the original sources of information; while for long 
after I had become aware of the most valuable and original materials 
of history relating to my subject, I had often extreme difficulty 





* The History of Civilisation in Scotland. By John Mackintosh. Vol. 3. 
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in finding access to them for the purpose of my researches. 
The libraries of mutual improvement societies and mechanics’ 
institutions were utterly insufficient. But it was there chiefly 
that I prepared myself by a course of philosophic study em- 
bracing metaphysics, psychology, logic, ethics, and politics, care- 
fully reading hundreds of works on these matters, both ancient and 
modern. But it was only after I obtained the privilege of consulting 
the library of the University of Aberdeen that I was enabled to pro- 
secute my special historical inquiries with ease and advantage.” 

Mr. Mackintosh’s work has grown upon the public, as it has 
grown upon himself; and when it is complete it will be a monu- 
ment of industry, patience, and self-denial to which it is to be 
hoped Dr. Smiles or one of his disciples may yet do ample 
justice. The spectacle of a working-man giving up his spare 
time to preparing a valuable historical work—one, too, which 
shows that he has entered into the modern historical spirit—is 
as inspiring as it is rare. 

A word or two as to Mr. Mackintosh’s merits and limitations 
as a writer and thinker. There is, in truth, no nonsense about 
him; he runs off into no by-paths of passion or faction, or 
even of patriotic enthusiasm. In this, the third volume of his 
history of Scotch civilisation, he covers the period between the 
union of the Crowns and the union of the Legislatures of Eng- 
land and Scotland,—a period which has set Scotch writers about 
it, down almost to the present day, a-tearing each other’s hair, 
and sometimes their own. But Mr. Mackintosh writes of the 
struggles which ended in the final establishment of Presbyterian- 
ism and the final downfall of Jacobitism in Scotland as calmly 
as an antiquarian. He is not such a partisan as Mr. Froude is, 
or as the late Dr. Hill Burton, much less the late Mr. Mark 
Napier, was. Mr. Mackintosh has obviously no sympathy with 
the fanaticism allied with the Covenanting spirit; but all 
he says in this connection is: “In the Covenanting period 
there was a lamentable absence of the loving and liberal spirit 
which should characterise the Christian and moral life.” 
Perhaps the only passage in this volume approaching eloquence 
—and that in virtue only of its simple sincerity—is that in 
which Mr. Mackintosh dwells on the blessings of political 
union, and it is one which is all the worthier of quotation, 
because it is an appeal by a Scotch historian to the people of 
Treland :— 

“Tt is much to be desired that Ireland would throw in her lot 

unitedly and heartily with Great Britain. If I might venture a word 
to the whole Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, I would 
earnestly urge the inevitable necessity for the complete and undis- 
puted political and commercial union between Britain and Ireland. 
For on this the welfare of the people of the three kingdoms un- 
questionably depends; as also do the vast interests, the advan- 
tages, and the responsibilities of our great empire in the world, which, 
under God, we have all become associated to maintain for the good of 
the human race. Then, when the Irish have become as reconciled to 
this nnion as the Scotch and the Welsh have long been, we shall look 
forward with reasonable hope toa time of prosperity, of happiness, 
and of higher civilisation for the Irish people. Let us ail endeavour, 
in a spirit of honesty and justice to contribute to this result.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Mackintosh has no style of his own. He 
falls into literary blunders and airs commonplaces, some of 
which we should mention were there not such an excellent 
excuse for them in Mr. Mackintosh’s special personal diffi- 
culties. A clear and impartial writer of narrative, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh is in no sense a picturesque historical artist. He travels 
in this volume over ground rich in memories of Macaulay, but 
not a single Macaulayan characterisation reappears in his pages. 
Imagine the great artist in historical Arrangements in Black 
dealing with one of the most extraordinary characters in the post- 
revolution period of Scotch history in this easy fashion : “ Lord 
Stair’s son, Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards first Earl of Stair, 
was a man of great talents, but impulsive and unscrupulous” ! 
Then, although Mr. Mackintosh has read a creditable num- 
ber of books treating of “metaphysics, psychology, logic, 
ethics, and politics,’ he has not acquired a genuine grasp of 
what he rather oddly terms “these matters,” much less of 
history as illuminated by them. The last and most ambitious 
chapter in this volume treats of “ European philosophy.” It is 
intelligent; but how bald it is, and how limp are Mr. Mackin- 
tosh’s conclusions! What can be made of such a statement as 
this upon Berkeley ?—“If he did not quite enter into the gulf 
of pantheism, he surged very closely round its edges, and a 
slight push might have sent him within the sweep of its 
encircling coils.” 

Tn his character of historian of Scotland, as distinguished from 
Scotch civilisation, Mr. Mackintosh treads familiar ground in 
this third volume,—the struggles between the Stuarts and the 
Scotch Presbyterians, the persecutions of the Covenanters, the 
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negotiations that led to the Treaty of Union, the disaffection 
that caused, and ended with, the Jacobite rising of 1740. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Mackintosh throws much light 
on any of the disputed historical questions of this troubled 
period ; but he is, as we have noted, on the whole impartial, and 
he has made a good use of the wealth of historical works at 


his command. We are glad to see that Mr. Mackintosh does. 


justice to the short Cromwellian régime in Scotland. He proves 
that the aim of Cromwell was to extinguish the feudal powers of 
the nobles, to secure perfect religious toleration, and to establish 
free-trade between England and Scotland. Cromwell was, in 
fact, the most enlightened ruler Scotland ever had. “ It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the benefits bestowed on Scotland by his 
legislation,” wrote, in 1871, Mr. Lancaster, a Scotch historical 
writer, who died before he had time to do justice to his powers, 
and whom, unless we are mistaken, Mr. Mackintosh does not 
quote :— ; 

“He bridled the Highlands, he silenced the Church, he reformed 
the Constitution. He gave Scotland purity of justice, allowed perfect 
free trade with England, opened to her enterprise the expanding field 
of English commerce (Glasgow alone was able to subscribe £56,000 to 
the Darien Expedition), abolished private rights of jurisdiction, swept 
away the whole complex machinery of feudalism. He anticipated 
not only the Union of 1707, and the reforms of 1748, but even the 
commercial and legal legislation of our own day. How far the great 
Protector was in advance of his age was strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that in a Parliament elected in 1868 all the learning and power 
of the present Lord Advocate can hardly succeed against professional 
interests and professional prejudice in setting the law of Scotland as 
free from the trammels of a worn-out system as Cromwell left it.” 
In spite of Carlyle, the history of the Cromwellian period in 
Scotland has yet to be written. 

Mr. Mackintosh is most in his element and is seen at his best 
in those portions of this volume which trace the evolution of 
Scotch civilisation out of anarchy, misery, and vice. Inthe 29th, 
81st, and 32nd chapters, telling of the social state of the 
Scotch population, of the literature of the nation, and of its 
education and art, in the seventeenth century, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh has brought together a remarkable collection of facts 
upon all sorts of subjects,—witchcraft, drunkenness, Sunday 
observance, marriage and funeral customs, sanitation, wages, 
trade, means of communication, banking, coinage, manu- 
factures, a paper currency, the condition of the Univer- 
sities, music, and the fine arts. Scotland was certainly in a 
backward and wretched condition in the seventeenth century, 
and some of the curious stories Mr. Mackintosh extracts from 
Aberdeenshire and other little-known north-country records 
seem to some extent to justify the severity of the Presbyterian 
clergy, for they had a rebellious (sometimes an openly rebellious) 
laity to struggle with. But we doubt if morally—except, per- 
haps, in the matter of drunkenness —the Scotch were not 
even then the superiors of any other race in Europe, and 
hence their subsequent and successful struggle with poverty. 
At all events, Scotch misery in the seventeenth century scarcely 
seems so appalling in Mr. Mackintosh’s pages as it does 
elsewhere. What he has to say on the introduction of manu- 
factures and banking into Scotland is very interesting. The 
scheme of the first Scotch bank, as drawn up in an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1695—(Edinburgh was in this respect nearly 600 years 
behind Venice, and nearly 300 years behind Amsterdam)— 
was founded on joint-stock principles. It began with a 
subscribed capital of about £100,000 sterling, in shares 
of one thousand pounds Scots, of which no one was to 
have more than twenty; and two-thirds only of the capital 
was subscribed by persons residing in Scotland. It was 
thought best that twelve, or a half, of the directors of the 
original company should be Englishmen, as it was supposed 
they were better acquainted with banking than Scotchmen. It is 
highly significant to find that Scotland in the seventeenth century 
produced only one artist,—George Jamesone. Jamesone was 
born in Aberdeen about 1586, settled there as a portrait painter 
in 1620, and, pleasing Charles I. by a portrait he executed of 
him, was a good deal employed by the Scotch nobility of his time. 
“ His chief merit,” says Mr. Mackintosh, “lay in portraying the 
human countenance, in reproducing the likeness of flesh and 
blood upon the surface of the canvas, making them to stand out 
as if animated by a soul within. He seems to have chiefly con- 
centrated his powers on the face and the head: the background 
presents nothing to arrest attention, and the outlines of the 
features are usually drawn ona ground of dark brown or deep 
grey. 
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MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER.* 


Tue obligation under which a reviewer feels himself to the 
writer of an amusing novel is a sentiment so little in demand, 
that a natural temptation to exaggerate it inclines one to 
overlook many faults in consideration of the great fact 
that a book is not dull. My Ducats and My Daughter 
offers a temptation of this kind, to be arranged with only 
by admitting that while the book is amusing, the story is 
ill-constructed, and its materials of almost venerable antiquity, 
It is, indeed, puzzling that a writer who can write so well should 
not be able to find things better, and especially newer, to enter- 
tain us with. It is as though, in these days of acting that 
does not make us either cry or laugh, there had once more arisen 
actors like Webster, Wright, and Paul Bedford, to move us 
to tears and laughter by the well-worn devices of The Green 
Bushes, The Flowers of the Forest, and The Dead Heart. 

There are two fathers, each possessed of ducats and a 
daughter, in this story, so that the reader may assign the 
title to either; and both are as hackneyed as the virtuous 
peasant and the wicked nobleman of our good, solid, old plays, 
The clerk who commits a forgery, is forgiven, and sent ont 
to a colony to be for ever after consummately virtuous, and to 
become in a comparatively short time very rich, is also a puppet 
of whose dancing we have hadenough. In the present instance, 
the forgiven forger’s practical and well-timed gratitude varies 
the type agreeably. The speculator, with a fanatical belief in one 
of his own schemes, who unscrupulously “lets in” his daughter’s 
lover, and whose faith in the Lone Peak Mine (borrowed with 
frank acknowledgment from the “ Emma”) is justified by an 
upheaval of silver due to an unpremeditated earthquake, 
is also an ancient and venerable type, varied by his success, 
achieved in a way that reminds us of Mr. Besant’s earlier 
methods. The juvenile journalist, popular editor, and fashion- 
able poet, are met with even more commonly in the novels 
than in the society of the period. The amiable and ladylike 
cousin of the hero of this story, and the more attractive girl 
(daughter of the speculator) who diverts the current of his 
affections, but not permanently, remind us of certain types with 
which Mr. Anthony Trollope made us familiar in half a 
score of his works. Caroline Arden is the less conventional, 
and much the more interesting of the two: she is, indeed, 
the cleverest sketch in the book; but she is only a sketch. The 
author makes her sufficiently attractive for us to wish to know 
what she ultimately did; whether, and how soon, she consoled 
herself with a lover who had more mind than Arthur Lynn, 
and knew it better; also, whether she ever afterwards met 
Arthur as the husband of the patient ladylike cousin, and 
suspected that Gertrude bored hima gooddeal. Caroline Arden 
is drawn with truth and spirit; she is just unprincipled enough 
to go to a certain point with her father in his designs upon the 
rich young man who does not know anything about his wealth, 
and just womanly enough to revolt at that point, and to do a 
great deal of mischief by her inopportune scruples. She is, too, 
a clever talker, and defeats the omniscient editor of the Forum, 
on an occasion when his dogmatism is peculiarly offensive, with 
great slaughter. 


Now, having acquitted our critical conscience, we may recog- 
nise with thankfulness that to read this novel is altogether 
pleasant. The author is easily and keenly humorous, never 
over-drives a joke, turns a piquant portrait into a caricature, or 
goes off into mere absurdity. The Ingleby household (Mr. 
Ingleby is one of the two fathers with ducats and daughters) is 
amusingly described, beginning with the place of assembly,—a 
parlour that “was one of those rooms which seem to be 
specially prepared for the delivery therein of funeral sermons, ’— 
and including sketches of the Ingleby girls and their mamma. 
Gertrude is the virtuous cousin of Arthur Lynn, who is Mr. 
Ingleby’s nephew, and held by that gentlemen to be “ An Idler in 
the Market Place ;” but Caroline is the “spoiled” daughter. 
who makes her Puritanical papa take a seaside villa at Sprayton, 
and resolutely introduces works of fiction into the serious house- 
hold. ‘ Caroline,” says the writer, “had a notion that being 
pretty, she was somehow absolved from the trouble of being 
good in many of the ways wherein plain people must seek to 
expiate facial defects. And thus she twittered gaily through 
life—like a charming piece of porcelain, animated by the spirit 
of a magpie.” Mrs. Ingleby is a good creature, “ to whose in- 
ward eye the Continent presented itself as a great plain, studded 
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with crucifixes and card-tables, where men with black mous- 
taches and false titles existed by the plunder of Cook’s tourists.” 
The hopeful son of the Inglebys, who turns out as ill as their 
friends expect, is sketched in a few clever sentences. The 
budding reprobate is just twenty :— 

“In vain had Mr. Ingleby striven to subdue this eager spirit to the 

routine of a drab-coloured domesticity. Dick took to dissipation as 
naturally as a duck to the water. He gathered up in secret rich 
gtores of forbidden knowledge. The birds of the air seemed to 
whisper to him the lyrics of the music-hall. Under grave dis- 
advantages, he kept well abreast of the latest developments of slang. 
And Dick was not without ambition. In his higher imaginative 
moods, he had visions of a London billiard-room, thronged with gilded 
youth, in which—after tantalising an opponent with hopes of easy 
victory—he should suddenly put on an inimitable, dazzling ‘ break,’ 
and witch the world as a ball-compeller.” 
Poor Mr. Ingleby, narrow and bigoted though he be, is 
much to be pitied. The author does not lose sight of this; he is 
not tempted into cruelty or caricature in his clever portrayal 
of the perplexities of Mr. Ingleby’s commercial mind and 
Puritanical conscience. Arthur Lynn is well drawn; and 
although the author plunges him into journalism (individually, 
in its humbler walks), and takes us to the now inevitable news- 
paper office, he does not endow him with heaven-born genius. 
He also presents the newspaper office with gratifying realism. 
Mr. Mallory, the many-faced editor, who is a man of one sort in 
society, but a man of quite another, or rather of many sorts, in 
his office and among his employés, is, without being too glaring 
a personality, an amalgam of the “manner” of some social 
illustrations of the present day ; and the reader will no doubt 
feel a keen delight in following this gentleman’s brilliant clap- 
trappy talk, and finding so-and-so “to the life” in the enthu- 
siasm of Humanity, the “red” Radicalism, the pragmatic 
Positivism, the eclectic art nonsense, the pert ignorance, the 
patronising self-sufficiency, and the domineering Sir Oracle-ism 
of the editor of the Forum. He is shown, not only described, to 
the reader; but here is an admirable bit of preliminary descrip- 
tion :— 

“The gentleman whom Mr. Arden had approached in Lynn’s 
interests held a high place in the world of letters. He was the most 
earnest and thorough-going of iconoclasts. He maintained that 
England was at present an inferno, in which a few men clad in purple 
and fine linen surveyed from a safe height the suffering myriads 
beneath. By repeating that this country was a very bad place for 
himself to live in, he was regarded as a singularly earnest reformer ; 
and it is questionable whether he would have been led to give up his 
political projects even by permission to carry them into effect. His 
love of the working-classes was apparently disinterested ; for none of 
them ever read any of his books, which were studied only by the 
classes he denounced and despised. He prided himself, and with 
justice, on being a practical man. Had he met the father of Hamlet 
on the moonlit terraces of Elsinore, he would at once have begun 
mentally to draft a bill for extending the franchise to ghosts, and the 
hours of polling to cock-crow. He wrote vigorously, often brilliantly, 
his words being at times tipped with a peculiar, grave, exasperating 
irony ; and if ever the shadow of a doubt flitted across his mind, it 
was never reflected in the clear mirror of his style. He had shown 
high editorial ability, and by dint of sheer, deft crochetiness, had 
made his paper both an influential political organ, and a financial 
success.” 

Mr. Mallory’s ingenious method of “ scuttling the ship,” his volte- 
face, and the founding of the new journal, form a very amusing 
chapter. No less happily does the author deal with the local 
politics of a Scotch borough, and narrate the incidents of a con- 
tested election. The Earl of Leaderdale, his son, Lord Elvan, 
and the young Earl of Primavere, whose mind is equally set on 
Liberal politics and successful horse-racing, are portraits in- 
tended for recognition at all points; and the topical personages 


are as convincing as they are entertaining. The candidate, who 


has extracted a post-card with ten words upon it from Mr. 
Gladstone, and is said to be armed with a holograph letter of 
recommendation and advice; the “head heckler,” who interro- 
gates the wretched candidate from London, and leads him into 
hopeless scrapes by eliciting his local ignorance; the crowd, and 
its casual conversation,—all these are humorously portrayed. 
The episode of the election conveys the bustle, the animation, 
and the oddities of the scene with great spirit and “go.” In 
Mr. Dulcimer, the fashionable poet who talks epigrammatic 
nonsense, and gives himself the airs of a genius acting the 
buffoon, but who has an eye to the main chance and a keen 
scent for a good dinner, we have the portrait of a type 
which, it is to be hoped, will not long survive the particular 
phase of social affectation in which it has hitherto thriven. 

That the author of My Ducats and My Daughter will ever 
give us good novels, we greatly doubt; but we feel pretty 
confident that he will cheer us with amusing books. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 
In the first part of this book there is much with which it is 
possible to agree. Mr. George is the master of a clear and vigor- 
ous style, and although he looks almost exclusively at the darker 
side of things, although his denunciations of modern society are 
unduly severe, his facts often unfairly stated, and his deduc- 
tions generally absurd, many of his observations are not without 
warrant; and it is perhaps well that we should be reminded, 


even in overstrained language, that our social system is not” 


perfect, and that some momentous social problems are pressing 
for solution. The style of the following passages is perhaps 
too rhetorical for precise statement, but they are both suggestive 
and well put :— 

“There is in all the past nothing to compare with the rapid 
chauges now going on in the civilised world. It seems as though, in 
the European race and in the nineteenth century, man was just 
beginning to live, just grasping his tools and becoming con- 
scious of his powers. The snail’s pace of crawling ages has sud- 
denly become the headlong rush of the locomotive, speeding 
faster and faster. This rapid progress is primarily in industrial 
methods and material powers. But industrial changes imply social 
changes, and necessitate political changes. Progressive societies out- 
grow institutions as children outgrow clothes. Social progress 
always requires greater intelligence in the management of public 
affairs; but this the more as progress is rapid and change quicker. 
And that the rapid changes now going on are bringing up problems 
that demand most earnest attention, may be seen on every hand. 
Symptoms of danger, premonitions of violence, are appearing all over 
the civilised. world. Creeds are dying, beliefs are changing; the 
old forces of Conservatism are melting away. Political institutions 
are failing as clearly in democratic America as in monarchical 
Europe. There is growing unrest and bitterness among the masses, 
whatever may be the form of government, a blind groping for escape 
from conditions becoming intolerable.” 

The growing unrest is indisputable, but it is not true, as Mr. 
George asserts, that the condition of the masses is worsening,— 
that the rich are becoming richer, and the poor poorer. The 
truth, as touching the poor at least, is the other way. It can 
be proved beyond dispute that the condition of the people of 
this country, as of Europe generally, much as it leaves to be 
desired, has vastly bettered during the last half-a-century, and 
that it improves from decade to decade. The discontent which he 
describes is due in great measure to the improvement which he 
denies, and is, so far, a good sign. There was a time, and that 
not long ago, when employers in the cotton and other trades, 
without a thought that they were inhuman, or eliciting a word 
of complaint from their victims, worked little children as well as 
grown people fourteen hours a day, aud housed them in cottages 
worse than pigsties. More leisure, greater liberty, and better 
education aie giving birth to new ideas and higher aspirations, 
to yearnings for social reform, and to that unrest in which 
some see the dawn of a new era, others the bode of a disastrous 
future. On the Continent, it is precisely among the superior 
workmen of the towns that Communism most prevails. 
In the country districts of France, there are (with few ex- 
ceptions) only two classes,—peasants and labourers. The 
peasants, being cultivating owners, are Conservative by 
instinct; while the labourers are as yet too stolid and 
unimaginative, too little apprehensive of the future, to be 
readily receptive of Communistic ideas. For fear of the future 
makes even more for Socialism than glaring inequalities of 
fortune. The most able and eloquent advocate of the social 
revolution we ever heard speak on a platform was a journey- 
man horologist, elegantly dressed, with hands as white as those 
of a woman, and earning, if a regulator, three or four pounds a 
week, Three pounds a week, though not a princely income, is a 
good wage; and if it could have been assured to him, this man 
would doubtless have been quite content. But the conscious- 
ness that his earnings depended on his health, the state of 
trade or the caprice of an employer, uncertainty as to the 
future, and fear of poverty, preyed on his mind, and made 
him a firebrand. There is no more wearing anxiety than the 
anxiety arising from the fear of falling into want, a fear which 
is far more keenly felt among the artisans of the Continent 
than among the workmen of England. But the difficulty of 
finding a remedy which shall not be worse than the disease 
is immense. A scheme was lately brought before the Great 
Council of Geneva for compulsorily assuring to every member of 
the community an easy old age by granting him an annuity of 
some fifty pounds, from the beginning of his sixtieth year. 
The funds were to be provided by a tax on wages, collected by 
employers of labour; but when the figures were submitted to 
an actuary, he found that, although the scheme was theoretically 
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sound, the payment of the annuities could not begin for forty 
years. As people did not feel disposed to tax themselves for 
the benefit of an unborn generation, and it was considered im- 
possible to increase the proposed tax on wages, the scheme fell 
to the ground. 
But these difficulties Mr. George ignores ; neither does he take 
heed of the fact that one-half, and probably more than one-half, 
-of the poverty and misery which he ascribes to pernicious 
institutions is due to improvidence, to thriftlessness, and to 
drunkenness. He propounds his great remedy for social ills 
with as much confidence as if he were an infallible Pope deliver- 
ing himself of a new dogma. That remedy is, of course, the 
abolition of private property in land, and its appropriation by 
the State without compensation to the owners. In this 
Mr. George goes further than any school of Continental 
Socialists, Anarchists alone excepted; and they, shrewder 
or more thorough than he, do not propose to suppress 
private property by a decree of the State, but by suppressing 
the State itself. They know that Governments cannot contra- 
vene the condition of their existence by breaking one of the most 
fundamental of the laws which they have been created to uphold, 
—the protection of property. If property be robbery, then have 
Governments no raison d'étre; and if Mr. George wants to be 
consistent, he should adopt the doctrines of M. Elisée Reclus. 
Nor are these the only points of difference between Mr. George 
and his Continental sympathisers. He writes like a devout man, 
believes in Christianity, and avers that his theories are in 
accordance with the will of God; his French and German friends 
repudiate religion utterly, stigmatise Christianity as an effete 
superstition, and denounce the Bible as a book of lies. There 
can be no doubt, we think, that Mr. George’s reverence for things 
divine and his declared acceptance of the morality of the New 
Testament have greatly increased his influence as well in this 
country as in his own. People who would no more open a book 
of Bakounine’s than one of Bradlaugh’s read George with as 
little hesitation as they read the sermons of a favourite preacher. 
And he preaches forcibly, as witness the following passage :— 
“¢The poor ye have always with you.’ If ever a scripture has been 
wrested to the Devil’s service, this is that scripture. How often have 
these words been distorted from their obvious meaning to soothe con- 
science into acquiescence in human misery and degradation ; to bolster 
that blasphemy, the very negation and denial of Christ’s teachings, 
that the All Wise and Most Merciful, the Infinite Father, has decreed 
that so many of His creatures must be poor in order that others of 
His creatures, to whom He wills the good things of life, should enjoy 
the pleasure and virtue of doling out alms! ‘The poor ye have 
always with you,’ said Christ ; but all his teachings supply the limita- 
tion, ‘ until the coming of the kingdom.’ In that kingdom of God on 
earth, that kingdom of justice and love for which He taught His fol- 
lowers to strive and pray, there will be no poor. But though the faith 
and the hope, and the striving, for this kingdom are of the very essence 
of Christ’s teaching, the staunchest disbelievers and revilers of its 
possibility are found among those who call themselves Christians. 
Queer ideas of the Divinity have some of these Christians, who hold 
themselves orthodox and contribute to the conversion of the heathen. 
A very rich, orthodox Christian said to a newspaper reporter a 
while ago, on the completion of a large work, out of which he is said 
to have made millions : ‘We have been peculiarly favoured by Divine 
Providence; iron never was so cheap before, and labour has been a 
drug in the market.’ ” 


It would be equally useless and unjust to brand Mr. George 
as an imposter and his followers as dupes. The man is evidently 
sincere; the enormous sale of his books, both in this country 
and America, proves that his theories are finding wide accept- 
ance with the masses. The most optimist of his critics cannot 
deny that many of the evils he denounces are only too real, that 
there exist laws that favour the rich at the expense of the poor— 
that, for instance, men who call themselves God-fearing, and enjoy 
all the respect which wealth and position in this country confer, 
connive at a system of gambling in human lives; and when a 
Minister of the Crown introduces a measure for the protection of 
the victims, he is stigmatised by the noble leader of a great party 
as attacking “a great interest,” and fomenting “ monstrous 
and fantastic charges.” The revelations made by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his speech on the Merchant Shipping Bill, and the 
opposition it has encountered in the House of Commons, will 
be quoted and discussed in every Socialist paper on the Con- 
tinent, and give rise to many a fierce denunciation of the 
brutality and selfishness of the British bourgeoisie. Preachers 
of subversive doctrines have always found their most potent 
allies among the unreasoning opponents of reform. 

Mr. George, being a philanthropist with a cause, is as 
impervious to reason as a man with a grievance; but 
he can hardly be more ohe-sided than some of the upholders 





of the present order. A few days ago the Times printed an 
article on the land question, in which the system of entaj} 
was defended on the ground that it enabled many worthy 
people who have saved money to found families and become 
members of the squirearchy. No doubt of it; but the end of 
private property in land is the happiness of the many, not the 
pleasure of the few, and unless the Jaw of entail makes for this 
end, it neither can nor ought to be maintained. While we can 
neither agree with the wild theories which Mr. George propounds, 
nor believe in the millennium which he foretells, we fully share in 
his desire to raise the condition of the masses, and to remove 
every obstacle and reform every law that impedes their pro- 
gress towards a better state of things. We deprecate violent 
changes as much as we distrust heroic remedies; and we have 
far more confidence in the voluntary efforts of the disinherited 
to make their lot more tolerable, and the increasing sense of 
their responsibilities among the fortunate, than in the action of 
Governments or the schemes of enthusiasts. Social Problems, 
though frequently unfair, is often highly suggestive; and to 
those of our readers who take an interest in the subject of 
which it treats, we can recommend the book as one of the most 
eloquent, if least just, indictments of modern society which has 
appeared in the English tongue. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——~>—_——- 
The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—The first article in this 
number is an account of Mr. E. J. Gregory, A.R.A. The portrait 
of the artist, with the title, “A Look at the Model,” is very good; 
The likeness is striking. The “Rehearsal” also is good; but 
we cannot say as much for “Intruders,” which is not worthy of 
the very effective picture which it seeks to reproduce. It is a boat 
on the Thames, with swans, and nothing is plain in it except the life- 
buoy. The Seville illustrations, though not particularly striking, are 
interesting. 
engravings, there is one admirable specimen, “ Glass (Venetian),’’ which 
contrives to give the texture of the article with remarkable effect. 
‘* Walks in Surrey ” is a success both as regards pen and pencil. Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse reviews Mons. Solon’s “ Old English Pottery.” 
We wish we could have had a reproduction of some of the exquisite 
etchings which that work contains. We must not forget to mention 
Mr. A. Lang’s two charming rondeaur. Here is a stanza of “Camelot 
(in Bond Street).”’ 


** In Camelot, how grey and green, 
The damsels dwell ; how dull their teen ! 
In Camelot, how green and grey, 
The melancholy poplars sway. 
I wis I wot not what they mean, 
Or, wherefore, passionate and lean, 
The maidens mope their loves between, 
Not seeming to have much to say, 
In Camelot.’’ 


The most interesting article in the English Illustrated Magazine igs 
the account of “the Royal collection of miniatures at Windsor 
Castle.” The collection is due to the taste and wisdom of the late 
Prince Consort, and it contains riches which are in their way 
absolutely unrivalled. Fifteen of these portraits have been repro- 
duced as illustrations. All are good ; but we may select as especially 
excellent “ George Monk, Duke of Albemarle,’ and “ Charles II.,” both 
after Samuel Cooper, and the sketch of “Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire,” after Conway. “The Unsentimental Journey Through 
Cornwall,” with charming illustrations of woodland and coast 
scenery, after drawings by C. Napier Hemy, is concluded. Mr. 
Henry James concludes his story of “The Author of ‘ Beltraffio;’ ’’ 
and Miss Yonge, in her “ Armourer’s Prentices,” introduces us to Sir 
Thomas More at his house in Chelsea. 


In Harper’s Monthly the illustrations to “The Nile” may be noted 
as particularly good. The article on ‘‘ Harrow”’ is somewhat thin, 
at least to an English reader, who may be presumed to know some- 
thing about the famous school, while the illustrations appear to be 
taken from photographs. There are some effective portraits in 
“ Professional Beauties of the Last Century.” Of the other articles 
we may notice, ‘Summer Resorts upon the St. Lawrence,” and a 
pleasing little love-story, ‘‘ My Bull-Calf.” 


Sketches of Bird Life. By James Edmund Harting. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—Mr. Harting bases his sketches on “twenty years’ obser- 
vations of the haunts and habits” of birds. He treats in order of 
between thirty and forty kinds of birds, permanent or migratory in- 
habitants of this island. He has a good word, we observe, to say for 
the sparrows,—a bird for which it is not easy, in spite of all that may 
be urged on its behalf, for any one with a garden to feel tolerance. 
It is but a poor consolation when they have rooted up all your peas 
to be told that they will feed their young with possible cockchafers 
a month hence. The “Thrush,” the “Robin,” the “ Nightingale,” 





In the “ Austrian Museum,” besides other meritorious 
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are among the birds to which Mr. Harting devotes most space. These 
Sketches are furnished with some prettily-executed illustrations. 


Offspring of Thought in Solitude. Modern Essays. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. (Reeves and Turner.)—Twenty-seven essays, none of great 
length, and few of striking interest, make up this volume. Several 
of the papers might afford welcome reading, when published separately 
in magazines, but when bound together in book form their value is 
Jess obvious. The matter is for the most part slight, and the style is 
without charm. Sometimes it would seem as if the writer strove to 
imitate the terseness and contemptuousness of the elder Hazlitt, but 
his sententiousness lacks point, and his cynicism is without humour. 
One finds it difficult to understand the mood which prompted the 
author to write thus of a well-known man of letters :—‘‘ The boarding- 
school misses and dear fellows who are understood to compose the 
staff of the ‘New Universal Biography’ would be clearly unwise to 
estimate their services too low, for their wages are the measure of their 
reward. One beats the bush and another catches the bird. Many do 
the work, but one head wears the garland. As it was with Kippis, 
Chalmers, and Rose, so it will be with the late Mr. Titmarsh’s 
son-in-law. We know nothing of this gentleman, except that we 
believe he is a member of the Alpine Club, and is not a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Both these points may be to his ad- 
vantage; but neither absolutely proves him to be the best person who 
could have been chosen to superintend a great national undertaking.” 
Mr. Hazlitt’s literary criticisms are ‘sometimes as questionable as his 
taste. He sneers at Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall;” can see nothing in 
Johnson’s satires but what is stilted, laboured, and artificial ; asserts 
that Savage Landor lived long enough to be forgotten; writes of 
Fielding as if he had been the author of “ Moll Flanders;” considers that 
Bunyan’s “ Holy War” is “nearly as fine” as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;”” 
and observes that very few Englishmen have read “ Don Quixote ” even 
ina translation! Weshould like to know what authority Mr. Hazlitt 
has for saying that “Scott put his name on the title-page of the 
‘Somers Tracts,’ and did little besides.”” He may be right, although 
it would have been singularly unlike Scott to undertake work and to 
shirk it; but what is his authority ? Lockhart, it is evident, was not 
aware that Sir Walter received 1,300 guineas for work only nominally 
done, for he writes:—“‘ His part in it was diligently performed, and 
shows abundant traces of his sagacious understanding and graceful 
expression.” 

Aids to Reflection, and Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. By 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. To which are added his Essays on Faith 
and the Book of Common Prayer, &c. New edition, revised. 
(George Bell and Sons.)—It will suffice to call attention to the 
publication in one volume of two of the most suggestive and fruitful 
theological works that have been published in this century. To 
Coleridge, Frederick Denison Maurice has confessed his obligations 
in no niggard terms, and many a hint given in the “ Aids” or the “ Con- 
fessions” has been laid hold of by more recent, and perhaps 
more popular, writers. To men whom these books, to use a 
Coleridgian term, have ‘‘found,” their value cannot readily 
be estimated, for they have enabled them to look at life and at the 
Bible with new eyes. The reprints seem to have been revised with 

care, and the get-up of the volame is admirable, although 
readers who possess the old editions published by Pickering are not 
likely to prefer the new. 


Captain Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Under the name of ‘ Musafir” 
(the Persian word for “ traveller”), Colonel Malleson describes his 
experiences of journeyings made some years ago in Switzerland, 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, &c. Part of the book has appeared before in an 
Indian periodical. Favourably reviewed on that occasion, it is now 
republished with additions. These experiences of travel have, it is 
true, nothing particularly noticeable about them. They show us a 
man who knows the country well and thoroughly enjoys it. This, of 
course, makes them readable in the first place, and in the second place 
helpful, so far as any one can be helped by another in attaining these 
two necessities of travel. But the brief preface contains a sketch of 
+wo remarkable careers. Colonel Malleson’s first tour in Germany 
was made before he could speak German; he found his ignorance 
so great a drawback that he determined to learn the language. 
Curiously, he found tutors in two privates of the 38th Regiment. 
These were two German friends, by name Blochmann and Jikel. 
Blochmann had acquired French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. 
Jiikel was a clerk in a merchant’s office at Breslau. The two agreed 
to enlist in the English Army (the mutiny was then at its height). 
They arrived in London absolutely ignorant of English. Sir Harry 
Storks, who was then at the Horse Guards, heard their story and 
sent them to his own regiment, the 38th, then at Colchester. Bloch- 
mann had bought a Hindustani grammar, and studied it on his 
voyage. He was appointed to instruct the officers. Arriving in 
India, he passed in six months’ time the “ higher standard” in native 
languages, bought his discharge, and became Principal of the 
Madrasah. He died of cholera in 1878, when his reputation for 








Oriental learning was beginning to spread. Blochmann never was 
in the ranks. Jikel was so for atime; but in the course of a year 
he was made schoolmaster-serjeant. He wearied of this life, and 
contrived to buy his discharge, his friend and Colonel Malleson, who 
procured for him a post in the military audit office, helping him. 
From this he got a clerkship in a merchant’s office, then an appoint- 
ment in the Bengal Police Department, then the post of super- 
intendent of a tea plantation in Assam. Assam did not suit his 
health ; he returned to Europe; went out with Maximilian to Mexico, 
and came back with the Empress when she left the country. These 
were two romantic careers for two privates in the Army. 

Practical Pathology. By G. Sims Woodhead, M.D., &c. (Young J. 
Pentland, Edinburgh.)—Hitherto students of Pathology have been 
obliged to be content with such practical directions for their guid- 
ance as are to be found at the end of minor works on pathology, or 
in manuals devoted entirely to the study of section cutting and stair« 
ing. There was, consequently, a real want of some good work that 
should treat systematically of practical pathology, and this want is 
supplied by the book before us. It is essentially practical and 
systematic; the directions are clearly and concisely given, the illus- 
trations good and well chosen, the index well arranged, and the 
printing and binding such as to make it a pleasant book to handle. 

The Alcestis of Euripides. By H. B. L. (Bentley and Sons.) — 
This is an effort to represent the Greek play exactly as it appeared to 
the Greek audience that witnessed its representation. The text has 
been rendered into corresponding metres; and all the machinery of 
the play, the scenery, stage directions, &c., are described with all 
possible diligence and minuteness. From this part of H. B. L.’s volume 
much doubtless may be learned; and it is a subject which, in text- 
books intended for ordinary school use, has been sadly neglected. As 
for the transJation, we cannot speak as favourably. The writer says 
that he has “ translated the play from Greek into English.” Now, 
we put it to any one—be this that we give below English? We take 
the extract quite at random. It is a perfectly fair sample of the 
rest :— 

“First PRECENTOR. How cou’d a pri—vate bur’al AHD—mMEE—TOS— 
con—ceive for a wife so devo—ted ? 
Before the doors I see not, e’en,— 
pure—lustral water-urn, as is— 
custom afore the gates o’ dead 
folks,—nor—is the ent hair by the ves — 
—tibile which oft—falleth in woe— 
for—those defunct,—nor do resound—in— 
dull—thud—hands of young—Girls !— 

SECOND PRFCENTOR (to First). Yet—sure the Day absolute is—this— 

FEMALE CHORENTES, interrupting (to SecOND PRECENTOR). What have you--said ? 

SEcOND PrecenToR (without noticing the interruption). Or—which in a grave 

the remains—go. 

FEMALE CHORENTES (sobbing). Oh, my heart—you’ ve—touch’d, you ha’ touch’d, 

too, my mind!” 
Surely all this is somewhat crazy. 

In Memories of Canada and Scotland (Sampson Low and Co.), the 
Marquis of Lorne publishes “ Verses on Canadian Subjects,” “ Verses 
chiefly from Highland Stories,’’ and “Speeches and Addresses” 
delivered by him during the period of his government of the Dominion 
of Canada. The volume is about equally divided between verse and 
prose. We cannot doubt that the former is the dearer of the two tothe 
author’s heart, but he must pardon us if we own a preference for the 
latter. When one looks for the ideal of such speeches, the thoughts turn 
to Lord Carlisle when he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and to the 
Marquis of Lorne’s own predecessor, Lord Dufferin. These stand on 
a pinnacle of excellence to which it is very difficult to reach; but 
the speeches and addresses before us are not unworthy of the occa- 
sions on which they were delivered, and of the position of the speaker. 

We have received Tracks in Norway of Four Pairs of Feet (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—A lively sketch of travels in Norway, which may not 
inappropriately find readers at this time when many a young man’s, 
and for the matter of that, old man’s, fancies lightly turn to thoughts 
of travel and holiday.——A Lady’s Life on a Farm in Manitoba, by Mrs. 
Ceci] Hull (W. H. Allen and Co.), is one of the books which, dealing 
as it does in personal experiences of a life which many people are 
thinking of trying, is sure to be welcome.——Sportsmen who will be 
content with nothing but big game may be recommended to India 
and Tiger-hunting, by J. Barras. (Rastall and Son.)—This is the 
continuation of an earlier volume on the same subject, and is to be 
followed by yet another on a kindred subject. We cannot pretend to 
criticise Colonel Barras’s narratives beyond saying that they are told 
with simplicity and make excellent reading.——Venice and Florence, 
by Augustus J.C. Hare (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—These two little 
volumes, pleasing in appearance and convenient in size, are both in 
form and substance just what guide-books should be. They tell us 
what one wants to know about hotels, conveyances, and all the 
machinery of travel and life abroad; they give indiscrimating guid- 
ance to the visitor of museums and art galleries, and they are read- 
able per se. Each has a limited subject and can deal with it satis- 
factorily within a moderate compass. Cotton Production in the 
United States. Parts I. and II. of the official report on the subject, 
by E. W. Hilgard, Ph.D. (Washington Government Office.) Books 
I., IL, and III., of Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Book (Blackie 
and Son), 
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MAGAZINES AND Sexiat PusticaTions.—We have received the fol- 
lowing for July :—Part 39 of Picturesque Palestine.—L’ Art.—Part 4 
of Artists at Home, the portraits of the persons and the pictures of 
the homes given in the photo-engravings being those of G, F. Watts, 
R.A.; W. H. Thornycroft, A.R.A.; W. F. Yeames, R.A.; and J. 
Macewhirter, A.R.A.—Part 1 of an illustrated serial issue of Cassell’s 
Popular Gardening, edited by D. T. Fish.—Part 6 of the illustrated 
Dictionary of Gardening.—Part 21 of Greater London.—London Quar- 
terly Review.—Mind.—Modern Review.—The Month.—Antiquarian 
Magazine. — Science Gossip. — Sanitary Record. — The Zoophilist.— 
Journal of Education.—Science Monthly.—Nautical Magazine.—Folk- 
Lore Journal.—Army and Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine.—lIllustrated Naval and Military Magazine.—Time.— Merry 
England.—Gentleman’s Magazine.—The Theatre, which contains a 
photographic portrait of Mr. G. R. Sims, and an autobiography, 
—Belgravia.—London Society and its holiday number.—Cassell’s 
Magazine, the new serial story in which, by Mr. F. Barrett, will 
prove interesting and edifying to young people. The holiday number: 
“Summer Days,” is also full of readable and entertaining matter.— 
Trish Monthly.—Good Words, containing the first of a series of papers 
on ‘“God’s Englishmen,’ by the Rey. C. W. Stubbs.—Sunday 
Magazine, in which Mr. E. Garrett commences a new serial story.— 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—All the Year Round.—Chambers’s Journal.— 
Sunday at Home.—Girl’s Own Paper.— The Ladies’ Treasury and 
La Saison, both of which contain some coloured designs for ladies’ 
and children’s summer dresses.—The summer numbers of the 
Illustrated London News and the Graphic, the illustrations in which 
are up to their usual mark of excellence.—Atlantic Monthly.— 
Victorian Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








——»~——_- 

Abbott (E. A.) & W. G. Rushbrooke, Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
I, BIg 0 CR isoiss sasienrsesensnaviessasnnsnence .(Maecmillan) 3/6 
Adams (R. C.), Travels in Faith, & ., Cr BVO ........0.cccssceccsereeronceeces (Putnam) 5/0 
Adams (W. H. D.), Worthies of the Church of England, er 8vo (W. Gardner) 3/6 
Barclay (T.), French Law of Bills of Exchange, &c., 8vo ............ (Waterlow) 2/6 
Bennett (A. H.), The Nature and Treatment of Epilepsy, 8vo............ (Lewis) 2/6 
Blackbura (H.), Academy Notes, 1880-84, 8vo .....5.......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Brookes (J. H.), Salvation: the Way Made Plain, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Cavenazgh (O.), Reminiscences of an Indian Official, cr 8vo ...... (W. H. Allen) 106 
Certain Words Pails, Vol. BG, GO... ccvcsvssccsosesccevesssacopesnses coseneed rke) 4/6 























Cicero Pro Roscio Amerino, translated by T. J. Arnold, 12mo........ 1/6 
Daudet (A.), Numa Roumestan; or, Joy Abroad, &c., er 8vo ...... 6/0 
Decoration, New Series, Vol. 7, folio .............sscceresceessesesceeees (S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Dryden (J.), Works, by Saintsbury, Vol. 8, 8vo ... ....(Paterson) 12/6 
Dryden (J.), Works, by Saintsbury, Vol. 7, 8VO ..........ccceeseeceeeeeees (Paterson) 10/6 
Dumas (A. G.), Catalogue of the Luxemberg Gallery, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 5/6 
Forbes (U. A.), Otterstone Hall, 2 vols. er 8V0 ..........ccceeceee cece (A. Gardner) 21/0 
Foster (J. E.), Philosophy of Elocution, 12mo ..... (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
How to Tune your own Piano, square cr...........0..... ..(A, Heywood) 1/0 
Jackman (J. A.), Via Crucis, and other Poems, 12mo.>:................000008 (Gill) 36 
Lady Lowaters’ Companion, 3 vols. er 8vo ............ ..(Hurst & Blackett) 31,6 
Le Fanu (J. 8.), In a Glass Darkly, er 8vo ..............4. (Bentley) 60 
Linton (H.), Notes on the Book of Numbers, 12mo ...(Philip & Son) 2/0 
Malleson (G. B.), Battle Fields of Germany, Vol. 1, 8vo ......... (W. H. Allen) 16/0 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, by L. Delbos, 12mo(Williams & Norgate) 1/6 
Pounds (J.), Recollections by H. Hawkes, er 8vo ......... (Williams & Norgate) 4/6 
Temple (G.), Lancelot Ward, M.P., cr 8V0 .......... ccc cece eee (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Williams (C. A.), Alike and Perfect, &c., cr.8vo ............ cae ....(Nishet) 3/6 
Wood (A. G.), The Isles of the Blest, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 5/0 

as --(Sonnenschein) 10/6 





Wright (A.), Adventures in Servia, &¢., 8vo ...... 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsipeE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





eee mss Susi asobabebaaduneeee y 0; Narrow Column...........c.csccsees £310 0 
Half-Page......... . 5 5 O| Half-Column oe 2 
Quarter-Page ......... 2 6 {| Quarter-Column..................... 7 


f 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
‘ Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United rly. 
Kingdon ... axe ~ ee. a sik OC ..5 OE Sco eS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany i. = for OI & nec 07 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... PR 6... RD cscs 08 2 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 








es 
| 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS, 


H | N D LEY’S | From 9d per yard. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFs, 


CHINTZES,'o. ar~puze ana SONS, 


| 290 to 204 484 OXFORD STREET, wW. 





—— 
“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 


( { 
‘LI BERTY” UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
(ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LAprEg, 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS, 


| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGN 
FABR | Cc S » PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIAtg 


East India House: 
New Parrerns Post FRrer. | & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, wW, 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P PP 8’ Ss 


(Breakfast) 


Cc O A. 


WATER OR MILK. 


Cc oO 


BOILING 





“A valuable and refreshing drink, and a capital 


zO E DO N E. blood and nerve restorer.” 
April 21st, 1884. H. A. ALLBurt, M.R.O.P. 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRICE. 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES. 





* APOLLINARIS _ reigns 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.” —British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. 


PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ : 
PEPSINE weact’,.ceconmentet by the 
weer eee eee INDIGESTION. 
ch 


33 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s ea 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic d si 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the man possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issucd from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its eificacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 





“Ts as nearly tasteless as Ood Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet, 


_* Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”’—British Medical Journal. 
__ © No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in oapsuled bottles, at 
Is 4d, 28 6d, 49 9d, and 9s. Of 
Chemists everywhere, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
* PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





| The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 


ROWLANDS’ | no lead, nor. mineral ingredients, and can now- be 


| had ina 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
OIL. 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s, Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 

A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 





| The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 

| —‘*‘ LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
H U N Y A D | “Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’’ 

| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
| —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
| The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 

Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6a 

{ and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 
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ISS MARY WARDELL’S CON- 
M VALESCENT HOME for SCARLET FEVER, 
Brockley Hill, Stanmore. ‘ 
OPENING of the HOME by Her Royal Highness 
the PRINCESS of WALES, on MONDAY, July lith, 
.m. 
as* Royal Highness has graciously consented to 
ive purses of £5 and upwards. 

‘A Sale of Work, &., will be held at the Home after 
the ceremony, and during the following week from 
3 to 6, when the Home will be open for inspection. 

Admission to the Opening Ceremony by invitation ; 
to the Sale, 2s 6d first day, and 1s the following days. 

Trains to Edgware from King’s Crossand all stations 
on the Great Northern line, changing at Finchley. A 
Special Train will run to Edgware, without change, 
on the 14th inst., leaving King’s Cross at 2.50 p.m. 
Applications respecting presentation of purses and 
jnvitations to be made to Miss MARY WARDELL, 

55 Stanley Gardens, Belsize, N.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
js NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admigsion, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
LEAMINGTON. 

A HEAD MISTRESS is required, to enter upon her 
duties in September next. 

Salary, £250, with rooms, coals, and gas; and 
Capitation Fee on all Pupils after the first hundred. 

Apply on or before Wednesday, July 23rd, with 
testimonials and references, to the Provisional 
Secretary, Miss KINGSLEY, Tachbrook Mallory, 
near Leamington. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES.—PROFESSOR of MODERN 
LANGUAGES (French and German), to be appointed. 
Stipend (including proportion of fees) guaranteed at 
not less than £400.—Applications (with testimonials) 
to be sent to the undersigned not later than Wednes- 


day, August 13th. 
W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 


Secretary and Registrar, 
Bangor, July 10th, 1884, - 


NIVERSITY 
LONDON. 


FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the Depart- 
ments of ENGINEERING and CHEMICAL and 
MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY. 

The Session will open on October 2nd, 

For detailed Prospectuses of the Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES for WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £20 each for three years will be offered for 
open competition in October next. Successful can- 
didates will be expected to prepare in the Women's 
Department of the Owevs College, Manchester, for 
one of the degrees of the Victoria University.—For 
particulars, apply to the Hon. Sec. of the Scholarship 
Fand, Miss BULLEY, Orchard House, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 25) BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £600 a 

ear. 

Recent Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Classical Tripos, &c., 1883, 
Second Wranglership, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Qlose Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 
&e., 1882 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 


traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


EUENHEIM 














COLLEGE, 














COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 


Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classica) Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys under ten. Indian references. 


RS. LAWRENCE’S CLASSES 

for Girls), Fearezg House, Wimbledon Park, 

will REOPEN on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 

Vacancies for three Resident Pupils.—For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. LAWRENCE. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ACTIVE or 
SLEEPING PARTNER WANTED, with a 
capital of a few hundred pounds, to extend an exi-ting 
business, situated in the centre of the most fashionable 
part of London. A gentleman who can influence con- 
signments of Horses, Carriages, Harness, and Stable 
Requisites, or can conduct a R gistry Office for Male 
Servants, preferred.—Address, in the first instance, 
“‘T. M.,’’ 39 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 














Rerat AGRICULTURAL 
° COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Fur intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Ear) Bathurst. 
™~ Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &&., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 





WNGLISH LANGUAGE and 
‘4 LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, aud PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LESSONS to TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 


ee See COLLEGE, 
pi BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL— 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on July 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 


RESS.— An _ Kstablished Weekly 

Financial Paper has a VACANCY for a thoroughly 
qualified SUB-EDITOR.—Apply, giving full pariicu- 
lars, to “ X.,”? Econo mist Office, London. 


| ill 


HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


Resident Manager and Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
d’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, ard invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


[FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’”’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA eS COCOA EXTRACT. 

| “ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 

| —W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 























FRY’S 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


. ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... sh +. £1,500,000 
rve Fund uae = «. £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURFS AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. HarvwaE M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enon Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eco ++» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... aa ae nee +. 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed “ae per eco 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... ‘aa aaa +» 1,000, 
Tota InvESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
CSTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 














UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bouuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





~ © Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCKH, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions fer the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY LOWATER’S COM- 


PANION. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,’”’ &. 
3 vols, 


GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. Forueraitu. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash- 


WORTH TayLor. 3vol:. 


KEEP TROTH. . By Walter L. 


BIcKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. Rosinson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


The REAL LORD BYRON. By 


J.C. JEAFFRESON, Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 
[Next week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Mappiicturers 
BANBURY. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 

THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATIS®M. 


The excruciating pain is qn’ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the dive ise attacking 
any vital part. 
_ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1) and 2s 91 per box. 


MPORTANT.—A_ Lady wishes to 
DISPOSE OF (privately) her complete set of old 
English pattern ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS. Quite new; never used; stamped A 1 
quality. The set comprises one dozen each table 
spoons and forks, dessert spoons and forks, and tea- 
spoons—60 pieces ina'l. To an immediate purchaser 
the low sum of 453 will be accepted for the entire lot. 
—Mrs. MacGREGOR, care of Messrs. DRALLIM and 
OLIVER, 18 Ironmonger Lane, ¢ vside, E.C., where 
the plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Mcdical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM oft COLUMBLA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; S:rengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
a all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud Ills. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OINTMENT and 












OLLOWAY’S 
PILLS.—DIseEAsES OF 1HE SKIN. --No case of 

disease of the skin, be its nature what it may, has 
failed to be benefited when these potent re uedies have 
been properly applied. In scrofulous an] scorbutie 
affections they are especially scrviceab'e. Scurvy, 
eruptions, and glandular swellings whic! had resisted 
all other modes of treatment and gra lually become 
worse from year to year, have been comp'etely cured 
by Holloway’s cooling Vintment and purifying Pills, 
which root out the disease from the blood itself, and 
leave the constitution free from every morbid taint. 
In the nursery Holloway’s Ointment is simply invalu- 
able ; it will give ease in sprains, contusions, burns, 
scalds, and infantile eruptions, and may always safely 


Now ready, Part II., Vol. XLVII., June, 1884, 
price 53. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. 
ConTENTS. 

THE ReEcENT DECLINE IN THE ENGLISH DEATH-RATE. 
By Dr. G. B. Longstaff, M.A., M.R.C.P. 

EnGiish Express TRAINS IN 1871 anp 1883. By H. 
B. Willock, Esq., Lieutenant, R E. 

A SratisticaL REVIEW OF THE DOMINION OF 
Canapa. By C. Walford, Esq., F.I.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. ‘ 

MisceLLanFA :—l. The Fall in the Price of Comn- 
modities, by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu (a translation). 
2. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1883. 
3. Emigration and Immigration from and into the 
United Kingdom in 1883. 4. Local Taxation Returns 
(England) for the Year 1881-82. 5. Additions to 
the Library, &c. 

London : Epwarp StanrorpD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
_ No. 315, will be Published on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 16th. 





ConrTENTS. 
. MonicrpaL Lonpon. 


2. MopEeRN SPANISH LITERATURE. 

3. THe Romance AND REALITY OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 

4. PETER THE GREAT. 

5. ENGLAND AND HER SFcOND COLONIAL EMPIRE, 

6. THe THREE Poems “‘IN MEMORIAM.” 

7. GREEK ARCHEOLOGY: Mr. Frerausson’s 
PARTHENON. 

8. THe West INpIES AND SuGar Bounties. 

9, REDISTRIBUTION AND REPRESENTATIVE DE- 
MOCRACY. 

10. Mr. GLApSTONE’S ForEeIGN Poticy. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 63, for JULY. 


; BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLIX. 
CONTENTS, 


1. Mr. BROwNING. 

2. IraLIAN UNIvERSITY LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 

3. PRIVILEGE AND ARISTOCRACY. 

4. JouN WYCLIFFE, PRECURSOR OF THE REFORMATION. 

5. THe SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

6. NaTuraL LAw IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

7. ENGLISH POLICY IN TE SOUDAN AND EGYPT. 

8. POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

— HoppveER and StovuGuHTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


Price 3s; post-free, 123 per annum, 
N IND: a QUARTERLY REVIEW 

of PSYCHOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY. 
Eiited by Professor G. Croom Ropertson. No, 35, 
JULY, 1884. 

1. Classification of Feelings, by C. Mercier.—2. The 
Odject of Knowledge, by E. Montgomery.—3, Hinton’s 
Later Thought, by H. Havelock Ell s.—4. Research 
and Discussion, by F. Gulton, A. Binet D’Arcy 
Thompson, and E Gurney.—5. Critical Notices.— 
6. New Books.—Miscel!aneous 

WitiiamMs and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden; and 20 South Fiederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





TNHE LAW of NATIONS CON- 

SIDERED as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 
COMMUNITIES. By Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L, 
F.R.S., Member of the Institute of International Law, 
and one of her Majesty’s Couns:1. 

Part I.—*‘ On the Rights and Duties of Nations in 
Time of Peace.” A New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 1884. Demy 8vo, 15s, 

Part II.—‘‘ On the Rights and Duties of Nations 
in Time of War.” Second Edition, revised, 1875. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

London: HENRY FrRowpEk, Clarendon Press Ware- 
house, Amen Corner. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


ECOLLECTIONS of JOHN 
POUNDS. By the Rev. Henry Hawkes, B.A., 
F.L.S. 
WitiramMs and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent, Garden; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


N OTICE.—MAPS and BOOKS for 
TOURISTS. 

STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 
56 pages, revised for 1884, with Index Maps to 
the one-inch Ordnance Surveys of England 
and to the Government Maps of France and 
Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full 
information of the best maps and guides 
obtainable. Post free for penny stamp. 

London: EpwarbD STanForD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


I ESIGN for a “MODEL” 

THEATRE.—(See The BUILDER of this week, 
44; by post, 4)d; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; An Old 
Roman Pulpit ; sketches by the late G. K. Street, 
R.A.—Articles on Sanitation of Towns and Dwellings 
—QOld Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire—Camps and 
Castles of Warwickzhire— Decline in the Traftic of the 
Suez Cinal—Health Exhib.tion Lectures, &¢.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazme, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quanti'ies at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Dovations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be .ent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 














be applied by any ordinary attendant. 


East, S.W. 


NEW WORK hy VERNON LEE, 
EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique 


and the Medizeval in the Renaissance, By V. 
Leg, Author of “ Ottilie,’ &c, In 2 vole, toon 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s, y 

“The book is bold, extensive in scope, and r 
with well-defined and uuhackneyed "ideas, —_ 
impressions, and vigorous and persuasive modes of 
writing...... Large questions have been scrutinised in 
a comprehensive spirit, and are treated with both 
breadth and minnteness, according to the scale of the 
work. This will be apparent from a list of articles 
in the two volumes. After an Introduction cymeg 
‘The Sacrifice,’ ‘The Italy of the Elizabethan 
Dramatists,’ ‘The Outdoor Poetry,’ and ‘Symmetria 
Prisca,’ ‘The Portrait Art,’ and ‘The School of 
Boiardo.’...... Lastly, comes the longest essay of a}] 
* Medizeval Love,’ filling nearly one hundred pages. 
This is certainly a masterly performance, going over 
a wide field, and showing at every stage abundant 
discrimination.”’—Athen® um. 

“Tt is richly suggestive, stimulating, and Lelpful.. 
No student can afford to pass it by, and no library of 
importance shou!d be without it......We very cordially: 
recommend it, acknowledging that to ourselves it has 
proved of special and profound interest.’’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

** Tt is a distinct advance on Vernon Lee’s previous 
work. The impressions it records are as vividly 
individual as ever, the knowledge which informs it ig 
fuller and riper...... Its title is most happily chosen, 
since the studies all converge upon that mystic union 
of the medimwval Fanst with the Helen of antiquity, 
from which the Renaissance sprang.’—Pall Mall 
Gazelte. 

An ART NOVEL by VOSMAER, 


The AMAZON. By Carl Vosmaer. 


With Preface by Professor Grorae EseErs, and 
Frontispiece drawn specially by L. ALMA Tapema, 
R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, 
reminding one a little of Longfetlow's ‘ Hyperion,’ ”* 
—World. 

“Tt is a work full of deep surgestive thought. M. 
Vosmaer, in writing it, has added another testimony 
to his artistic greatness and depth.’’—Academy. 

“Tt isa delineation of inner life by the hand of a 
master It helongs to the school of Corinne, but is 
healthier and nobler, and in its thought and style: 
fully equal to Madame de Stii2l’s famous work,”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Nearly ready, pp. 261, demy 8vo. 
THE ATOMIC THEORY 


OF LUCRETIUS, 


CONTRASTED WITH MODERN DOCTRINES 
OF ATOMS AND EVOLUTIONS. 


By JOHN MASSON, M.A. 


London: 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION, 
Now ready, 8vo, prices 123 61, cloth. 
UTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Education. 
By James Sutty, M.A., Examiner for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge, Author 
of *‘ Sensatiou and Intuition,” &e. 

“Tt goes without saying thit Mr. Sully’s work, 
coming, as it does, at a time when psychology is oc- 
cupying an unusual amount of attention, and the 
material of the science is constantly on the increase, 
must take a position distinctly in advance of its pre- 
decessors in the same line.’”’—Mind. 

“* These ‘On'lines’ have the great merits of clear- 
ness, conciseness, and an admirable method. More- 
over, they are pervaded throughout by the scientific 
spirit, and are instinct with modern conceptions not 
similarly infused into any existing text-book for the 
use of students.’’—Pa!l Mal! Gazette. 

** Mr. Sully has, in our opinion, done more for the 
progress of education by supplying teachers with a 
really suggestive text-book on psychology than he 
could have done by giving us any quantity of good 
adviceas Theory of Educat.on.”—Journalof Education. 

London: Lonamvns, GREEN, and Co. 


Now ready, price 6.1; by pos*, 7d. 
i .. AUTHORITY.—PRIZE 
ESSAY and RESULT of COMPETITION, 
W. Ripeway, 169 Pic:adilly, London, W. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price ls, sewed. 
R. ALFRED DRYSDALE on 
MENTONE. 
J.8. Virtvr and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 109,000 Vulumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance tee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 12:. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s ; 
to Members, 4s. _Prospe-tus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


DESERT WARFARE: Being the Chronicle 


of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. By Benner G. BurLercH. Demy 8yvo, 
with Maps, 123. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from 


the CRIMEA, the DANUBE, and ARMENIA, Edited by Demerrivs C. 
Bovuteer. Crown 8vo. Newt week, 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 
and CHINA. By P. Prassetsxy. Tran:lated by JANE GorDON-CUMMING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 
“M, Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives us 
much new informat‘on as to the present condition of the interior and frontier 
provinces of China.”’—S¢. James’s Gazette, 


vA J awa 

HUNT ROOM STORIES and YACHTING 

YARNS. By “ Wanperer,’’ Author of ‘‘ Across Country,” “Fair Diana,” 
&e. With Illustrations by EpGar GipernE, Demy 8vo, !2s. 

* Books of this description are almost always interesting and amusing for those 
who know anything of sport either by Jand or by sea, and the present one is no 
exception to the ru'e. The stories have ai! s~.ne point in them, and just enough 
adventure to create a sensation...... The illustrations are all good, especially the 
marine ones; and the book taken altogether is distinctly one that should ‘lie on 
every sportsman’s table.’”’—St. James's Gazette. 


The UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Grorce 
Giss1na, Author of ‘‘ Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown Svyo. 


“The whole book is ric) in situations and in interest. The study of ckaracter 
is never superficial, and at times really penetrating.’’—Evening News. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


Limp parchment antique or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS of JOHN MILTON. 
With an Introductory Essay, by ERNEsT MYERS. 
{THE ParcHMENT LIBRARY. 


** Nothing but praise is due to the idea of inc'uding a selection from Milton’s 
prose works in the Parchment Library...... The se!ection is well made...... Deserves 
little but recommendation.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


ANCIENT and MODERN BRITONS: a Retrospect. 


Vol. I., Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. A New Translation, with 


Commentary and Appendices, By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


MIRACLES : an Argument and a Challenge. 


SamveE. Cox, D.D., Autuor of “ Salvator Mundi,” &c. 


By the Rev. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 


The WITNESS of ST. MATTHEW. An Enquiry into the 


Sequence of Inspired Thought Pervading the First Gospel, and into its Result 
of Unity, Symmetry, and Completeness, as a Perfect Portrait of the Perfect 
Man. By F. J. B. AtuNatr, B.D. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 


LETTERS from an UNKNOWN FRIEND. By the Author 
of “Charles Lowder.”’” With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The LAW-BREAKER and The COMING of the LAW. 


By James Hinton. Edited by Margaret Hinton, 


Just published, 600 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The FOUNDATION of DEATH. A Study of the Drink 


Question. By AXEL GUSTAFSON. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 63. 
A DANISH PARSONAGE. By an Angler. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


LECTURES on GENERAL NURSING, delivered to the 


Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for Nurses. By Eva C. 
E. Liickes, Matron to the London Hospital. 


Small crown 80, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Verse by Epwarp J. L. Scort, M.A. Oxon. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Now ready, with a Portrait, Svo, 14s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of 
HENRY GREVILLE. Second Series. Edited by the 
Viscountess ENFIELD. 

** Not only is this second volume of Henry Greville’s Diary much more interest- 
ing than tbe first, but it improves steadily from year to year. As her uncle lived 


till 1872, it is to be hoped that Lady Entield will be able to publish more than one 
other volume of his racy anecdote and sparkling gossip.” —Atheneum, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MACMILLAN AND CO/’S 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion 


CrawrorD, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudins,” &c. 2 vols. Globe. 
8vo, 12s. 

“A masterpiece of narrative.”—Times. 

** Fall of exciting incident.””-—Atheneum. 


LIST. 





A NEW POEM. By Mr. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 


GILENUS : @ Poem. By Thomas Woolner, 


R.A. Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 





By Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., and W. G. RUSHBROOKEB, M.L. 


THE COMMON TRADITION of the 


SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised Version. By Epwin 
A. ApsoTT, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and W_ G. RusHsBrooke, M.L., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. . 





i E ISLES of the BLEST, and other 
POEMS. By ANDREW GoLpDIE Woop. G!obe 8-0, 5s. 


P OEMs. By Arthur R. Ropes. Feap. 


8vo, 33 61. 





THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series of 
Short Books on his Rights and Responsibil ties. Edited by Henry 
Craik, M.A., LL.D. 
The STATE and EDUCATION. By Henry Craik, 
M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow). Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


** As an exposition of the existing law on education, and a3a description 
of the administrative machinery, the book must take rank as a standard 
authority.’’—Scotsman, 





Third Ed tion, Revised. 


THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.1, CB., F.RS., &e., Director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CHOLERA. 


HISTORY of ASIATIC CHOLERA. By 


C. Macnamara, Crown 8vo, 103 61. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithograpbs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE., 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 
Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 


Autbor of “Italy and her Invaders.” 


** Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with teantiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness....../ An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie’.’’—British Quarterly Review, 

‘Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of .....The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.” —Graphic, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO,, 
$2 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers. 


THE «MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. | _ NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Pian. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merrida’e Street, Wolverhampton. 


GNOSTICISM: a Sermon Preached at St. Mary’s, before 

the University of Cambridge, on April 27th, 1884. By W. J. Kennepy, 
M.A., Vicar of Barnwood, and sometime H.M. Senior Inspector of Schools. 
London: KrGan Pav, TRENCH, and Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 1854 Price 6d. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P-G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace. W. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS 
Obtain the Widest Possible Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is pro- 
vided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES and PARCELS of the BEST and NEWEST BOOKS in every Department of 
Literature are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to Town and Village 
Libraries, Reading Rooms, and Book Societies in every part of the kingdom, on the following 
terms :— 


Eight Volumes at one time of the Newest Books ooo 
Fifteen Volumes... 


Three Guineas per Annum, 
sie mR ee es a ses ail Five Guineas per Annum. 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. Or 


Thirty Volumes at one time of Older Books __... .. a | Six Guineas per annum. 

And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 

These terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to furnish a Constant 
Succession of good readable Books. 





Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Collection, and Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE - SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 








PaTRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PreEsipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cxat2mMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE 1sT, 1883:— 


Total Funds _... alae a soe se ws =£3,002,005 
Total Annual Income ... aye as a os soe ove eee £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death or snk wis van £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits, 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





PEAR S’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and vecommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being irove free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S. CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








—— 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1884. No, DCCOXXV. Price 2s 6d, 


ConTENTS, 
Beruin In 1884. Part I, 
TuE Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part X, 
THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF ORIME, 
Maepa’s Cow.—Conclusion. 
ScepricaL THEORIES. 
VENICE, 
Tue Loss or ‘Tue Aras City.’ 
THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE, 
Russra’s ADVANCE UPON INDIA. 


This day is published. 
LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By 


Mrs. J. H. Neepetz, Author of ‘Julian Kars. 
lake’s Secret.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“* Another’ is a very original character, admirably 
conceived and worked out......There isso mach that is 
skilful, beautiful, affecting, and powerful, on occasion, 
even in those portions of the story which appear 
superfluous, that to find fault would be ceusorious,”— 
St. James's Gazette. 

“This is a very powerful novel, and must not be 
judged from its title, which savours of quaintness. 
The first work from the same pen glimmered with an 
unmistakeable spark of genius; in the present book it 
shines as a bright and strong ligbt......Mrs. Needell 
bas struck a new vein of story-telling, ani the result 
of reading her book is as refreshing as a trip abroad,” 
—Whitehall Review, 


This day is published. 
LANCELOT WARD, M.P. A Love 


Story. By Grorar Tempe. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


This day is published. 
VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D., LL.D., 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
Author of “The Philosophy of History in 
Europe,” ‘* Theism,” &c. Being the new volume 
of “ Philosophica! Classics for English Readers,” 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CELEBRATIONS, 
Published by Authority. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TER- 
CENTENARY FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY 
of EDINBURGH. Including Speeches by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the Earl of Rosebery, His 
Excellency J. Russell "Lowell, Mons. de Lesseps, 
M Pasteur, Professor Virchow, Professor Elze, 
Professor Helmholtz, Professor Jowett, &c. 
Edited by R. Stpnry Marspen, D.Sc., F.R.S, 
and F.R,P.S. Edin, Crown 8vo, 3s, 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 
LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and 
GUN. By T. SreEepy. 8vo, with Ilustrations. 

LImmediately. 


A LARGE-TYPE EDITION, in 1 vol. 
Mr. STORMONTHS ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, Pronouncing, Etymological, and 
Explanatory. Embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious 
Selection of Old English Words. To which are 
appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and 
Phrases, By tho Rev. JamEes StormontH, Author 
of *Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English Languag*, for Schools and 
Colleges,” &c. The Pronunciation carefully 
revized by the Rev. P. H. Puetr, M.A. Cantab. 


Parts I. to X. are now ready, price 2s each, 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A Library Edition of Stormonth’s Dictionary will 
be valued by scholars, within whose reach it is now 
for the first time brought.’’—Notes and Queries, 


‘Mr, Stormonth’s Dictionary has passed through 
several editions, and is well knownin English-speaking 
families throughout the world. This is intended as 
an extended Library Edition of it...... When completed, 
it will be a comprehensive and authoritative work...... 
The practical value of the Dictionary has been sub- 
jected to the test of many years’ use, and has justified 
the praise which we bestowed on its first edition.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


*‘There can be no question that the work, when 
completed, will form one of the best and most 
‘serviceable works of reference of its class......[t is 
admirably adapted to meet tie requirements of every 
ordinary reader and student, and there are few 
occasi ns of special reference to which it will not be 
found adequate.’’—Scotsman. 


“Tt has the bones and sinews of the grand diction- 
ary of the future, the late Mr. Stormonth’s work 
being evidently taken up by men able to bear the 
heavy load......We recommend it as an invaluable 
library book.’’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND C0. 


The RUSSIANS at MERV and SARAKHS, 
Mr. MARVIN’S NEW BOOK, 
“RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASTA,” 

Js ready this day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, lés. 
RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. 

Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, 
Secret Agents, and Special Correspondents in the 
Rezion between the Caspian and India, from 1863 

to 1834. By CHARLES MARVIN, 


At all Libraries. 

ADVENTURES in SERVIA: Experi- 
ences of a Medical Free Lance among the Bashi- 
Bazoucs. By Dr. ALFRED WriGcuT. Edited and 
Illustrated by Dr. E. BERNARD. 8vo, cloth. 

Rev. J. INCHES HiLLOCK’S WORK AMONG the 

POOR. 

HARD BATTLES for LIFE and 
USEFULNESS. By Rev. J. Incues Hitxocks. 
With Introduction by Rev. Watter C. Smira, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘“Olrig Grange.” 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


New Novels at all Libraries, 


1. A Second Edition of Miss Wallis’ 
“IN TROUBLED TIMES.” Translated 
from the Dutch by E, J. Irvine. 3 vols. 


2. TWO IFS. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. 


3 vols, 


8. KIRBY in the DALE. By John 
Ryrg, M.A. 3 vols, 


4, SORROWFUL, YET LUCKY. By 


ADRIEN DE VALVEDRE. 3 vols. 


5. FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. 


By Mrs. CuurcHiLy, 2 vols. 


6. COULEUR de ROSE. By Ulrick J. 


Burke. 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
WHAT is ART? By James Stanley 
LitTTLeE. 

‘“‘With his eustomary straightforwardness, Mr. 
Little speaks his mind, displaying no mere surface 
knowledge of his subject, and frankly exposing the 
intricacies of the wheels within wheels of the sordid 
machinations that mar the bright promise of many 
an inspired artist.” —Whitehall Review. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


The FOLK-LORE of MODERN 
GREECE. By Rev. E.M. Gevpart, M.A, 


In the LAND of MARVELS: the 


Folk-lore of Austria and Bohemia. By Tu. 
VERNALECKEN. Edited by Rev. Prof. E. Jounson, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


MEDIZVAL CHRISTIAN LEGENDS, 
CHRISTIAN LEGENDS of the 
MIDDLE AGES. Edited by Wm. Maccatt, 
Crown 8vo, eloth, 5s. 


The CONSCIENCE, and OTHER 
POEMS. By Cuartes W. Stusss, M.A., Vicar 
of Stokenham. Fcar. 8vo, vellum, 23 6d. 


REHOUSING of the INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. By Rev. Henry Sotty. 16mo, limp 
cloth, 6d, 


The CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 
Vol. I. (Jan.—June), royal 16mo, c’oth extra, gilt 
top, 6s. 

The FOURTH (and Last) VOLUME of 
SEBOTH and BE NNETY’S ALVINE PLANTS, 
containing 101 Coloured Plates, is now ready, 
price 25s, 


The THIRD GRADE of PRENTICE’S 


MUSICIAN is now ready, price 23, 














Lonpon: 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


The Second Edition, carefully revised, of Dr. 
EDERSHEIM’S “LIFE and TIMES of 
JESUS the MESSTAH,” is now ready, 2 vols. 


8vo, price 42s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 


IRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY ; 
Or, the Irish Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and Results, 


By MARY HICKSON, 
Author of “Old Kerry Records.” 


With Preface by J. A. FROUDE, 


*,.* In these Volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the unpublished State Papers, the unpublished 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, and the Library of the Royal Dublin Soeiety, relating to 
the Plantations of 1610-39; a Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating to the Massacres, with 
fac-similes ; and the Reports of the Trials of Sir Phelim O’Neil, Lord Muskerry, Vicar-General O'Reilly, and 
others, in the High Court of Justice, 1652-4, from the Unpublished MSS, in Trinity College, Dublin. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


WORLD WE _ LIVE IN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 





THE 





From the ATHEN AUM :—“Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has written a capital novel. 
It is lively and sparkling throughout, and one can only regret that it is so short. The story 
is excellently contrived, and told not merely in an easy and racy style, but with admirable 
skill. The action all takes place in the course of a few days, at a country house in the 
Highlands. The house party furnish the characters, and a very excellent party they make. 
They are drawn with a firm hand, and stand out distinctly and intelligibly. ‘The World We 
Live In’ will be popular with men as well as with women. It is the sort of novel that men 
like.” 


From the SPECTATOR :—“ There is a pleasant assurance in a first glance at 
these wide, flat, small, admirably printed volumes that there will be little, if any, padding in 
them ; and there is none. There is a very good story told with skill, taste, and what in music is 
called brio....... The talk is excellent: various, natural, without descending to tea-and-toast 
realism ; characteristic, so that we know the talkers and make mental portraits of them.” 


From the ACADEMY :—“ If, just now, we lack one kind of book more than 
another, it is the book which provides genuine amusement without buffoonery or farce; and 
because ‘The World We Live In’ answers to this description, it deserves to be commended 
by every lover of his kind.” , 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited). 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig- 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 


having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’ 
e® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 





Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


CHARLE’S READE’S NEW NOVEL. ! 
w Ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. Se 


SINGLEHEART AND “DOUBLEFACE: A Matter-of-Fact Romance, 


By the AUTHOR of “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


SAIN T MUNGO’S CIT Y. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘‘ The Bride’s Pass,’’ “ Lady Bell,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 

















es 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXIN E. 


By OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
“* More interesting even than ‘ Under Two Flags.’ It will rank among the very best of Ouida’s novels.”’—Evening News. 








oz _ ae 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 


DOROTHY FORSTER. 


By WALTER BESANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo, At all Libraries. 
“A real tour de force. Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown so conspicuously...... The book is a genuine romance......There can be no doubt that the 
book will have the success which it fully deserves.”’—Atheneum. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LOVE THE DEBT.” 


A D R A W N G A M E&E. 
By BASIL. 3 vols. crown 8yo. At all Libraries 
** A deliciously humorous book, containing creations ot character worthy of Dickens.’’—Whitehall Review. * 


KATHARINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORIES. 


HEART SALVAGE BY SEA AND LAND. 


By Mrs. COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries, (Immediately, 





——— 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3: 6d each. so 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan. | The HIGH MILLS. By Katharine Saunders. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With 60 Illustrations by Frederick Barnard. Large 4to, 1s. 
ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarthy, M. P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, , 68, 


Lord 1 BEACONSFIELD: a . Biography. By f Yi O'Connor, MP. Sixth Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-1884, With over 700 ‘Fac-simile Illustrations. Complete in 1 vol., cloth limp, 6s. 
ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By John Ashton, Author of ‘ Social Life in the 


Regn of Queen Anne.” W ith | 120 Illustr: atone from the Originals. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth onto, 283, (In the press. 





























The B BOOK of the SWORD; being a History of the Sword and its Use in all ‘Countries, fr om the Earliest Times. 


By! RICHARD F. BURTON. WwW - numerous Illustr ations, large 4to, cloth extra, 323. 
ROUND the ‘GALLEY-FIRE. By Ww. Clark Russell, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A . DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. . ByR Rev. E 0. ‘Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with 


“The Reader’s Handbook.’’) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 











AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES. — By Rev. E. C. _ Brewer, ‘LL.D. Crown 8v0, cloth h limp, 2 2s. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle . Age, a: and Old Age. 


ByN. E. DAVIES, L.R C. F. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 








NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’ s Guide in Health a1 and Disease. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 

















The PATIENT’ S VADE-MECUM: How to Benefit by Medical Advice and lesneeemeeens By William Knight, 
M.R.C.S., and EDWARD KNIGHT, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


HOW to FORETELL the WEATHER with the POCKET SPECTROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S.Eng., 


F.R.Met.Soc., &e. Wi ith 10 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 











The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. 


TAYLOR, F. sai S., &. With Coloured i Bronsiaplocs and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61 





A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grove, BA. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. By Herbert Fry. Showing, in Alphabetical Order, their 


Name, I Date of Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, Chief Otticials, ke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d, 














iS Sin 


TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. Post 8vo, Illustrated Covers. New Volumes now Publishing :— 








By Walter Besant. By Julian Hawthorne. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
All Sorts and Cletitions of Men, Prisce Saroni’s Wife. | Dust. The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
ee By Mrs. George Hooper. By F. W. Robinson. . 
By Robert Buchanan. The House of Raby. Women are Strange. 
God and the Man. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. By R. Louis St 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. Self-Condemned. : by t. Louis stevenson. 
Love Me for Ever. By Henry W. Lucy. New ee 
_ By M. Betham-Edwards. Gideon Fleyce. Vv W. Moy Thomas. 
Kitty. y By “i i Masterman. A Fight for L fe. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. Half-2-Dozon Daughters. By Anthony Trollope. 
The Lady of droit, By D. Christie Murray. Frau Frohmann, Kep Ie aig Fay. 
Joseph’s Cvat. | Coals of Fire. eft in the Dark 
wee ee Boe. By the Gate of the Sea. By Frances E. Trollope. 
: By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Lik2 Ships upon the Sea. 
By Hain Friswell. The Comet of a Season. By Mark T 
One of Tw y Mar wain. 
ne of Two. : Fe By Ouida. A'Tramp Abroad. The Stolen White 
By Charles Gibbon. Bimbi. | In Maremma. | Elephant. 
The Flower of the Forest.| A Heart’s Problem. By James Payn. By Sarah Tytler. 
The Braes of Yarrow. A Grape from a ~ deny | For Cash Only, | The Bride’s Pass y y 
Pee: By Bret Harte. By Margaret Agnes Paul. By J. S. Winter. 
Californian Stories. Gentle and Simple. | Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 12th, 1884, 
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